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Miss Benedict’s Rule. 


The favorite pupil’s absent-mindedness, 
the “‘ school beauty’s ” deliberate action, 
and the unusual incident in which the 
two girls figured a month later. 


ITE mutual understanding 
among the twenty-six girls of 
Miss Benedict’s private school 
was an unusually good one. 
As Elsie Percival said, there 
were “‘never any fusses.” She 
did not mean that it was an 

atmosphere of unruffled peace—that condition of 

things belongs to the private school of the 
millennium. 

There were just as many girls who grumbled 
at lessons and disliked each other as in any other 
school. But when they grumbled they neverthe- 
less studied, and when they disliked each other 
they tried not to show it. 

Miss Benedict was a wise woman. She never 
expected too much of her girls, and she never 
interfered in their purely personal affairs. As 
long as they performed their tasks, sat properly, 
respected draughts, and were polite to each other, 
she tried to rest content. Furthermore, she 
rarely made a rule. When she did, it was an 
unwritten one with a capital R, and it was never 
broken. 

Helen Frost was the school beauty. Nellie 
Hammond was the “‘prize pupil.”” Elsie Percival 
was the greatest favorite, with teachers and 
scholars alike, that had ever brightened the 
rooms. A few tried to be jealous of her, but 
gave it up, and ended by secretly envying Helen 
Frost her position as Elsie’s chum. 

Elsie, the general favorite, was tall and straight, 
with great, soft Spanish eyes, a clear olive skin 
and white teeth which made one wish she would 
smile still oftener. She wore skirts which would 
rustle, and as she did everything with a rush it 
was difficult for her even to study without being 
noticed. She was always getting into the most 
forgivable scrapes, and making slips during 
recitations which set the room in an uproar, and 
threatened even Miss Benedict’s consummate 
dignity. Elsie’s chief faults were a tendency to 
worry needlessly over her own shortcomings and 
a generosity amounting to imprudence. 

As Miss Benedict was a teacher who inspired 
awed admiration and strong liking more frequently 
than love, she was sometimes accused of par- 
tiality. In Elsie’s case, where this was truest, 
the complaint had never been entered. 

But the girls who did love Miss Benedict loved 
her with the love that casteth out fear, and among 
these was seventeen-year-old Helen Frost, the 
school beauty. 

“No,” she said once, shaking her golden-brown 
head to the question why she liked school, yet 
disliked lessons, “I’m not bright enough to like 
lessons, I’m afraid; but I like to wake up five 
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being given to stables, which inspired the girls to 
| call it Horse-chestnut Street. 
Two of the school-rooms faced on the street. 
| In the upper one the older girls, seven in number, 
| were placed upon their honor for deportment, 
and left to their individual ideas of what honor 
| might be. Generally speaking, order was well 
| preserved. 
The rule which brought Miss Benedict to 
| energetic proceedings was the one which forbade 
| all talking out of the front windows, under any 


conditions whatever, during school hours. Why 





| it was so frequently disobeyed Miss Benedict | 


| was at a loss to understand, the girls no less so. 
The excuse was invariably the same—an impor- 
tant message called after a departing school-mate. 


Nellie Hammond was 
apparently the only one 
who always remem- 
bered that rule. 
Therefore one Wed- 
nesday in November, 
after the first recitation 
by the “up-stairs” class, 
Miss Benedict tapped 
on her desk and reques- 
ted the whole school to 
give her its attention. 
“Girls,” she said in her 
clear, high-bred tones, 
“I wish to call your 
attention—for the last 
time, by the way—to 
a certain rule of this 
school—that in regard 
to calling out of the 
front windows during 
school hours. Now I 
cannot feel it is an un- 
reasonable rule, nor 
that you can fail to see 
its wisdom in a street 
like this. As you know, 
I dislike rules, because 
I do not think it neces- 
sary to control well- 
bred, refined girls as 
one would a regiment 
of soldiers or prisoners. 
You older ones are 
placed in that upper 
room without a teacher 
because I consider you 
old enough —or you 
should be!” she smiled 
—‘“to judge and watch 
your own actions. 
“There are several 
down here who already 
show themselves old 
enough,” she went on; 
“and as this rule is 
broken oftenest by the 
up-stairs girls, | am 
wondering if it would 
not be wiser in me to 
let them exchange with 
certain more self-con- 
trolled ones from this 





room. 


“Understand me, 


mornings a week and know I am going to see girls,”’—this to the first 


Elsie and Miss Benedict.” 

Yet the two girls lived some miles apart, kept 
up no fierce correspondence during vacations 
spent away from each other, and seemed not 
inconsolable when deprived of each other. Only 
on occasions did a chance remark or occurrence 
betray the nature of the friendship. 

Nellie Hammond, besides being the best 
scholar, was the most clear-headed, trustworthy 
girl in school, and the one to whom it would seem 
most natural to turn for help or advice. The 
girls never sought her aid, however, even for 
Latin, her chief forte. Why this was, and 
whether she cared, no one knew. None disliked 
her. 

I have said that Miss Benedict chose to rule 
without rules, and well she ruled. Of her few 
unwritten exceptions but one had ever been 
broken. This, oddly enough, for it was a most 
reasonable one, was disobeyed so often during 
one spring that in the following November Miss 
Benedict was forced to strong measures. 

The school stood on a street just out of the 
pleasantest part of the city. It was called 


Chestnut Street, probably because, as Elsie said, 
it boasted but one tree, and that an elm. A row 
of severe little houses lined one side, the other 








| class,—‘“‘I accuse you who break this rule of mere 


careless forgetfulness—not any desire to annoy or 
disregard me. But I cannot permit it to continue. 
If you will be as careless and forgetful as if you 
were children, you must be taught to remember 
as such.”’ 

She paused. Nota pin dropped. 

“T have given much thought to this matter,” 
she added quietly, ‘‘for it has troubled me greatly 
to be disappointed in my oldest pupils. The 
next girl who breaks the rule under any cireum- 
stances, save fire or other danger,” again the 
cordial smile, “will on the following Monday 
morning bring down her books and papers and 
exchange seats with one of the girls in this room 
for six weeks. I am almost sure, however, that 
I shall not be forced to exact the penalty. That 
will do, girls. Mollie, Anna, come to your 
history.” 

For a day or two there was a little guarded 
discussion and comment among the girls; then it 
subsided. All went so well for the next two 
months that it seemed Miss Benedict’s trust in 
girl nature was to be justified. But the fall 
came; and it is rather singular that two of her 
most trusted and conscientious pupils should be 
the first and only ones to be involved. 


They were “so sorry,” but they “never thought.” | 








| laughing amazement. 








It-was half-past one o’clock of a bright February | The silence that followed was so impressive 
day. Of the-up-stairs girls two were studying | that the other girls stopped giggling and looked 
together, by permission, an extra-difficult German | up, half-awed by the grave faces before them. 
lesson, not without much suppressed giggling. “Why, what’s the matter, Elsie?” 

Nellie Hammond, the prize pupil, was writing ; “Nothing. Never mind. I don’t think I quite 
so was Helen Frost; Kate Wentworth had just | agree with you, Nellie.” Elsie abruptly left the 
left the room for home, and Elsie Percival was | room, and Nellie looked somewhat abashed. 

putting on her hat. It was evident from Helen’s and Nellie’s 

**You’re not coming to-morrow, Elsie?” asked | manner that they had no intention of clearing up 
Helen, raising soft hazel eyes. “Is it that | the mystery in the air, and the others wisely 
funeral ?”’ refrained from questions. Their giggling ceased. 

“Yes.” Elsie looked inclined to frown. “I | One of them left at five minutes of two. 
wouldn’t mind if it were any one I cared about. Helen’s seat was by the window. She was 
Oh, I don’t mean that! Girls! you know I) looking steadily out on the street and thinking of 
don’t!” she cried, as Helen and Nellie stared in | the punishment Elsie had incurred. 

*“T mean, it’s a cousin we| ‘To be sent down in disgrace all alone to the 
never liked anyway, and we all know it’s a|lower room! Helen fancied how she herself 
would feel if so reduced 
in rank. And she to 
be the only one! A 
great resolve came into 
Helen’s heart. Her be- 
loved Elsie should not 
suffer alone. As the 
hall door below closed, 
Nellie and the other girl 


were startled by the 
sound of a window 
opened, and Helen’s 


clear voice calling, 
““May! Did I give you 
that exercise book ?’” 

“Why, Helen!” ex- 
claimed her compan- 
ions. 

But Helen closed the 
window quietly. As she 
resumed her book, Miss 
Benedict’s voice came 
up the stairway : “Girls, 
please be a little quieter 
about going home!” 

Presently Helen went 
to the closet for her 
wraps. She kept her 
face turned away as 
much as possible, but 
the others saw she was 
very pale. The same 
thought struck Miss 
Benedict when the girl 
paused at the lower 
room to wish her teacher 
good morning. 

The following day, 
when the up-stairs class 
assembled for its early 
recitation, Helen Frost 
was the first in her 
place, her pallor gone, 
her manner composed, 
and the only unusual 
sign an added gravity 
in her soft eyes. But 
the others seemed nery- 
ous and anxious; all 
but Nellie Hammond, 
whose placid face was 
almost stern. 

There was an uneasy 
expectancy in the very 
air of the room, which 
Miss Benedict’s man- 
mercy to him and his family that he’s gone, | ner by no means dispelled. She glanced over the 
and—that reminds me, I never told Kate what | row of young faces before her, and her eyes, 
train to take this afternoon for—oh, my! and | though very grave, were softer than most of her 
she’s gone! No, there she is across the street.” | pupils had thought they could be. 

Elsie threw up the window-sash. ‘Kate! Kate!| ‘Before the lesson, girls,” she said, breaking a 
wait a minute! I’ll be right down.” She | painful little silence, “‘I must speak of a matter 
slammed down the window and caught her books | which has just come to my knowledge, and which 


AND “JONATHAN.” 


ELSIE 


and jacket. pains me more than any words can tell. The 
“Well, Elsie! You’ve done it now!” said | rule in regard to which I spoke so plainly last 
Nellie. November has again been broken, and I find 


“Done what?” Elsie turned in perfect uncon- | myself obliged to enforce the penalty, unless,” 
sciousness. One glance from Nellie’s half-| she paused, “some one can explain one or two 
amused, half-dismayed face to Helen’s sweet, | points which puzzle me. First, I would like to 
troubled features, told her the truth. | know how many girls were in the upper room 

For an instant the girl’s eyelids quivered, and | yesterday when Elsie Percival broke the rule?” 
she stood motionless as a statue; then she quietly | ‘Elsie Percival!” exclaimed several voices, 
put on her jacket. The two German students | including those of the two late German students, 
were too much absorbed in giggles and genders to | one of whom added impulsively, “Why, it wasn’t 
have observed the occurrence. | Elsie!’ 

“Elsie,” said Nellie Hammond, “I wouldn’t| ‘“‘Not Elsie? What do you mean, May?” 
look as if I’d committed a crime. You haven’t | asked Miss Benedict. 
broken the rule.” May colored painfully and glanced at Nellie 

“What do you mean, Nellie?” Elsie’s voice | Hammond as if for help. But Nellie’s face was 
was very quiet. amask. Then Helen Frost rose to her feet. 

“I mean,” said Nellie, rather low, “‘the ruleis! She never had looked so lovely. Her hazel 
not to call out of windows during school hours. | eyes were as bright and calm as stars, and her 
School is over for you and Kate.” cheeks’ soft rose color deepened to crimson as she 
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stood there, as fair and womanly a little culprit | 


as ever disturbed the balance of a wise judge’s | 


mind. | that Jonathan did anything more than try to get | bank and broke two of our shovels. As we had 
“T was the one who broke the rule, Miss David out of trouble. My Jonathan, when he | brought but one shovel each, it beeame necessary 
Benedict,” she said quietly. | couldn’t get me out, jumped in with me!” 
“You, Helen!” But a very keen ear would | 
have detected something not exactly astonishment | have let you go through it alone?” said she. ‘I | branch of the Penobscot, in a canoe, with our 


in Miss Benedict’s voice. 

“Yes. I called out of the window to May | 
Underwood.” The words fell clear and firm, | 
and the beautiful eyes met the teacher’s bravely. | 





“*My dear Helen,” said Miss Benedict, kindly, | 
“I cannot bring myself to doubt your word, but 
neither can I question Elsie Percival’s. 1 have 
this morning a note from her telling me that, as a 
funeral has kept her from school, she thinks I 
should know at once that she broke the rule | 
yesterday calling to Kate Wentworth.” 

Helen did not answer. Her little fingers closed | 
tightly on her book, and her eyes were lowered. 
Miss Benedict scrutinized the other faces keenly. 

“Girls,” she said, ‘there is something very 
peculiar here, and lessons must wait. Nellie, 
you evidently know something of the matter. | 
Will you give me at least a hint of explanation, | 
that I may punish no one unjustly ?” 

“[’m sorry, Miss Benedict, but I would rather | 
not say anything, except that I don’t consider 
that Elsie broke the rule.” Nellie’s lips closed 
firmly, and Miss Benedict turned to Kate 
Wentworth. 

“Kate, when Elsie called to you yesterday, 
do you remember what time it was?” 

“About half-past one,” said Kate, reluc- 
tantly. 

‘“May Underwood, when was it that Helen 
called to you?” 

“T think it was a few minutes before two, 
Miss Benedict.” 

“Then both Helen and Elsie, by their own 
confession and confirmed by the statement of 
two others, broke the rule within twenty-five 
minutes of each other, apparently!’ Miss 
Benedict’s tone grew still graver. ‘This is 
rather hard for me to understand, girls. Helen, 
have you—has no one anything more to say that 
may enlighten me?” She waited anxiously. 

“Miss Benedict,” said Helen, whose com- 
posure was rapidly leaving her, *‘if—if we call 
toeach other while we’re putting on our things, 
is that in school hours?” 

“Certainly, Helen! I[t is school hours while 
the others are working and so long as I am 
keeping school. Was that how it happened 
yesterday? Didn’t you understand ?”’ 

“I did it while I was studying, Miss Bene- 
dict; but Elsie didn’t!” Helen’s sweet mouth 
suddenly quivered and her eyes filled. <A 
sympathetic little thrill ran through the room. 
Nellie’s face grew sterner. 

“Girls, that will do,” said Miss Benedict, 
hastily. ‘I shall impose no punishment on 
any one to-day. Perhaps I may hear what 
will induce me to stay punishment in 
this case. If any girl wishes to speak 
alone with me before Friday noon I 
shall be very glad. Helen, will you 
please bring mea glass of water? We \ 
will have literature now.” 

Helen brought back her composure 
along with the water, and astounded 
the school by walking téte-i-téte with 
Nellie at recess. It was known she 
spent that night with Elsie Percival. 

When the two appeared next morning 
they were very quiet, and even more 


’ than usually inclined to drift in each 


other’s direction, though they talked 
little together. 

But Miss Benedict waited in vain to 
be invited to a private interview, and 
on Monday morning, as two of the younger girls 
entered the room, they were informed that Nellie 
Hammond would show them their new seats 
up-stairs. 

At the close of the first recitation Helen and 
Elsie quietly took the vacated seats. It was a 
trying moment, and it reflected much credit on 
Miss Benedict’s training and influence that not 
a girl who involuntarily glanced in that direction, 
when the change was made, but instantly bent 
her eyes again upon her work. 

This matter was, by common consent, either 
ignored or discussed out of school. Elsie lost 
none of her popularity, but it grew steadily more 
noticeable that Helen came in a very close 
second. 

A month from the day on which the school- 
room change was made, Miss Benedict, at the 
close of the early first-class recitation, requested 
Helen Frost and Elsie Percival to resume their 
old seats up-stairs. 

“It is four weeks, girls, not six, I know,’’ she 
said, smiling, and her glanee at Helen caused the 
girl’s color to rise, ‘‘but I think the school will 
agree with me that moral courage and steady 
good example deserve a little lighter sentence. I 
wonder,” she added, “how many of you have 
read the story of David and Jonathan ?” 

She glanced over the room and laughed. ‘Not 
as many hands raised as I could wish to see! 
Now I would like every girl here—those who 
have, and those who have not, read it—to read 
the story before Friday. There is much said 
about the beauty of man’s friendship for man, 
but I sometimes think the love of girl for girl is 
not fully appreciated! Come to your grammar, 
girls.” 

“I’ve read it, Helen,” said Elsie, privately, 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


next morning. She put her cheek close against | along the brook and digging a ditch for diverting 
Helen’s. ‘‘It’s very beautiful, but I don’t see | the water, a dislodged boulder rolled down the 


to procure new ones. 

Helen hugged her. “Did you suppose I could| We had reached the place by way of the west 

tools and a month’s steck of provisions—a dis- 

tance of seventy-five miles. 

To go out by this route was an eight-day trip, 
at shortest; but we knew that gangs of navvies 
| were then at work on the new line of the Canadian 
An Adventure on the Boundary. | Pacific railroad which crosses from Megantie to 

| the foot of Moosehead Lake, about twenty-four 

Seeking a night’s lodging in a deserted | miles south of where we were. So we thought it 
lumber-camp. — The scaffold under the | ji,-41y that shovels might be purchased from some 
roof, and what went on beneath it. | ° 

| of the foremen there. 

HEN ahigh tariff is in force between | Accordingly Ed, who was commonly the leader 
two countries, the boundary that among us, proposed that he and I should make a 
separates them sometimes proves | trip to the railroad, leaving the one whom we 
an unsafe place of abode. One called ‘*V et” to look after our camp and continue 
never knows what secret schemes | work on the side ditch. He believed that we 
may be on foot to defraud the | might reach the navvies by nightfall; for on still 

revenue, or what rogues, capable of yiolence, | mornings we had several times heard the distant 

may be watching for chances to “run” valuable | boom of blasts where ledges were being cut 
merchandise “‘across the line.” through. 

For more than two hundred miles the boundary | We set off, taking pilot-bread and cheese suffi- 
between Maine and the Province of Quebec is an | cient for two days, and tramped southerly through 
the spruce woods, following an old ‘“‘tate”’ 
road for a part of the day. This route led 
us too far to the east, however,. so about 
three o’clock we left it and turned westward, 
through an untrodden forest, going toward 
the sound of blasts which we had heard, 
occasionally, during the day. But we came 
upon several ponds, the shores of which we 
were obliged to follow, thus wasting time, 

and night approached while as_yet 
we were a long way from the rail- 
way. 
Finally, as dusk fell, we came into 
a lumber road of the previous winter. 
“Along this we hastened until it grew 
too dark to travel, when, by 
good luck as we 
thought, we came to 
the bank of a small, 
deep river where 


never will!” 


And she never has. S. Bowles. 
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\ 4 there was | 
= a little log camp. | 
. “We cannot get 

much farther to-| 

night,” Ed said. | 

“Let’s try this old | 

camp. Maybe it is tight 

enough to keep out the mosquitoes.” | 

Entering, we struck a match and looked about. | 
**It’s the old store-shanty of a lumber company,” | 
Ed said. ‘“‘Here’s an axe-box and there’s a big | 
old wangan. I wonder what’s in it.” 


By the light of another match he found that | 
the lid was fastened down by a padlock. 
In a corner of the room was a rusty stove. We) 
kindled a fire, more to smoke out the mosquitoes 
than for its warmth. Ona cuddy-shelf we found 
a tin teapot and a salt-box containing the finely 
arbitrary line through the woods, following | powdered waste of a quantity of tea. By the 
deviously a low range of mountains, familiarly | teapot, too, stood a quart bottle; and what was 
known as the ‘‘Hogback.”” | most wonderful, nearly half a pint of whiskey 

Woodsmen and others cross over at will, and | was left in it! " 
might do so for days and weeks, bearing loads “That is queer!’’ Ed exclaimed. ‘‘I have found 
and even driving teams, without let or hindrance. | whiskey-bottles by the dozen in old camps, but 
For fifty miles north and south the country is| never whiskey before. The liquor must be 
practically a wilderness. poisoned, or charged heavily with ipeeac to play 

As a boy I knew this region quite well, from |a bad joke on somebody. Well, we don’t want 
Moose River to the Aroostook. Three of us| it, so they’ll not catch us.” 
who had our own way to make, and were on the} We put on the teapot, however, and made a 
lookout summer and winter to earn a few dollars, | dish of tea to drink with our pilot-bread and 
traversed many times the entire northern portion | cheese. 
of the state, locating pine and spruce for lumber! We were tired from our long tramp. Ed lighted 
companies, collecting spruce-gum, sometimes trap- | slivers of cedar, cut from a roof “‘split,” and pro- 
ping for a few weeks, in the cold season, or | ceeded to examine an old bunk of fir boughs that 
capturing moose heads to be sold to a Boston | was built: at about breast-height in one corner 
taxidermist. A moose’s head, with good antlers, | of the shanty. After a moment’s scrutiny he 
was worth from thirty-five to fifty dollars. shivered with disgust. 

A considerable amount of gold has been found| ‘‘Fleas!” he said. ‘‘And what’s that crawling 
along the western slope of the ‘“‘Hogback,” on the | on the floor? Little red ants, by the hundred— 
Dominion side of the boundary, and all along | and there are black ones, too! They appear to 
the head-waters of the Chaudiere River. For a| be going and coming from that old wangan. 
hundred years or more the search has been carried | Must be sugar in there. We cannot sleep down 
on at intervals by Canadians, and the gold that | here.” 
has been taken out here—chiefly by sluicing and| We did not want to go outside among the mos- 
cradling—has been of very fine quality. quitoes; but with worse creatures indoors, we 

We had frequently heard of these gold discov- | must go, unless we climbed on a kind of scaffold 
eries, and conjectured that we might find gold on | across the rear end of the shanty, over the stove. 
the Maine side of the Hogback, along the beds of | This scaffold was formed by a stiff, transverse 
the brooks which flow into the west branch of the | pole, at the height of the eaves, on which other 
Penobscot and the St. John rivers. loose poles and a few roof ‘‘splits’” had been laid. 

We first prospected here during one October, | On them was stowed a long, three-inch warping- 
and actually discovered a little gold on a stream | line, coiled up, also ten or a dozen lumbermen’s 
entering a small lake north of Sand Hill. This | ‘‘peevies,”’ and several old axes. 
stimulated us to return to the locality during the} It was a cramped place for a night’s sleep, and 
following July. in fact was searcely wide enough to lie on. But 

While we were pottering about the gravel-bars | it seemed to afford the best chance available for 


WATCHING THE SMUGGLERS. 
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a night’s rest; so we clambered up, spread the 
coil of warping-cable out as well as we could, and 
putting our boots under our heads for pillows, 
tried to make ourselves comfortable. 

There was barely room to sit upright beneath 
the roof, and the shanty was so low that the 
scaffold, or loft, was but little higher than a 
man’s head above the ground floor below. 

Only a few mosquitoes found their way in 
through the chinks, and we soon fell asleep. We 
had not slept long, however, when men’s voices 
waked us both. 

The shanty door was kicked open and some 
one came in. He appeared to throw a heavy 
load off his back ; and as he did so, he exclaimed 
with an oath, ‘‘Kags be the worst things to sack 
I ever tackled tu!’’ 

“Oh, ye’re allus on the whine, Pete,” growled 
another voice. “Think of the good stuff that’s 
in them kags.” 

Other voices chimed in; there seemed to be 
four or five men. Thinking it best to let them 
know at once that the shanty was occupied, | 
was about to speak, but Ed whispered in my ear: 

‘**Keep quiet! They are liquor-smugglers.”’ 

The laws of Maine prohibit the sale of intoxi- 
cants; but at that time many rough characters 
were engaged in the profitable business of smug- 
gling liquors across the boundary, to sell to the 
railroad construction gangs. 

These unprincipled venders brought rum, 
whiskey, and even crude alcohols, bought cheap 
in Canada, across the border, and having adul- 
terated it without stint, sold it at high prices to the 
thirsty navvies. The efforts of customs officers 
and U nited States marshals to stop such practices 
sometimes resulted in murders. Some of the 
worst characters in the state and in the adjoining 
province were concerned in these crimes. 

We had heard something of this, and as we 
began to realize that we had stumbled upon one 
of the haunts of these lawless fellows, we felt 
quite uncomfortable in our hiding-place. 

When they had thrown off their packs the 
newcomers lighted pipes and sat down to smoke. 
By the flare of the matches which they struck, | 
could see that they were a rough-looking crew. 
Manifestly they were tired, for they scarcely 
spoke again for some minutes, when one of them 
moved to the stove, intending to kindle a fire. 

“Hello!’’ he said. ‘‘Luc’s be’n here and gone!” 

“How d’ ye know ?”’ demanded the one they 
called Pete. 

“*Cause the stove’s warm,” replied the other. 
**And here’s the teapot on it.” 

With this two of the smokers burst out, swear- 
ing horribly, cursing the person called ‘‘Luc.” 
It was evident that some quarrel had taken place. 
They vowed that they would kill Lue. 

The fire which they soon kindled in the stove 
lighted up the shanty faintly; by peeping down 
betwixt the poles of the scaffold we could see 
much that went on. 

One of the smugglers took a key from his 
pocket and unlocked the padlock of the wangan, 
from which he took out coffee, pork, meat-cans 
and other stores. Two of them then began to 
prepare supper. Much of their talk was about 
this man Luc and another man whom they called 
“Snigdum.”” We gathered from what was said 
that Snigdum was a customs officer. 

“They’ve got to be put out of the way,” Pete 
said. ‘“The best way is to send ’em a decoy 
letter, and lay for ’em.’’ 

They even discussed the safest way of conceal- 
ing the bodies, after shooting Luc and Snigdum 
from some ambush. Listening to all this, Ed and 
I grew much alarmed. We dared not stir nor 
whisper, nor even draw a long breath, for the 
men’s heads, when they stood up, were searcely 
a foot beneath where we lay on the warping-line. 

For my own part I had little doubt that they 
would murder us if they discovered us there, 
since they would know that we must have over- 
heard what they had planned. I never had been 
so badly frightened, and I knew Ed was as much 
disturbed as I. 

The smugglers ate their supper. Then they 
tapped one of the liquor kegs whieh they had 
brought in burlap sacks, and drank repeatedly. 
Afterward there was much more talk of Luc, 
Snigdum and others, which always ended with 
the expressed intention of killing them. Revolvers 
were produced, and the merits of the weapon 
discussed. 

There were guns, too, in the wangan. These 
were taken out, examined and commented on, as 
to their effects on men’s bodies. 

All the while the men continued drinking, and 
we had hopes that they might all five become 
intoxieated to the point of stupidity. Apparently, 
however, they were too well seasoned in liquor- 
drinking for this. 

After an hour or two, one of them went to 
sleep on the lid of the wangan, with a burlap sack 
for a pillow. Another climbed into the old bunk, 
and after a while the other three laid down on 
the floor, with their feet toward the stove. 

Even if they fell asleep we knew that it would 
be simply impossible for us to get down from that 
loose, creaky scaffold, and steal out without 
rousing them. In fact, we dared not so much 
as stir, lest the loose splits should rattle under 
us. We were close to the stove-pipe, too, which 
ran up through the roof beside us. The night 
was warm and the heat from it, while they were 
getting their supper, had been almost unbearable. 

The smugglers lay and talked at intervals for a 
long while. Even after all was still we thought 
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I would have dared to go to sleep, even if we had 
not been too greatly frightened to do so. We 
knew not what course to take, for when morning 
came they would be almost sure to see us up 
there. Yet we could think of no way of escape, 
and we dared not move. 

It must have been quite a while after midnight, 
when we heard a distant low peal of thunder. 
Another came after a time, and then another a 
little nearer; and in the course of half an hour 
the storm came on with vivid flashes of lightning 
and long, rolling peals. When the thunder-claps 
broke, we ventured to stir. Ed put his mouth to 
my ear. 

**Pull on your boots, if you can,’”’ he whispered, 
while a peal was rolling. “I’m going to try to 
move the roof splits beside the stove funnel while 
it thunders, and makea hole so we can craw] out.”” 

He rose cautiously to a sitting posture on the 
warping-line, and slowly pulled on his boots. In 
fear and trembling I followed his example, for, 
move slowly as we would, the loose stuff under 
us creaked a little. 

The peals of thunder were now very heavy. 
What we dreaded most was that the flashes would 
disclose us to the eyes of the smugglers below. 

A gust of wind swept across the forest, and 
then the rain struck, with a swish and a roar on 
the roof. With that first crash of the rain Ed’s 
fingers went among those loose roof splits. I 
could hear him digging at them above all the roar, 
but perhaps a person beneath would not have 
distinguished the sound. 

The splits were not nailed, but simply laid on, 
one over another, with a pole across them on the 
outside to hold them in place. Ed was not long 
making a hole large enough to get his head and 
shoulders up through. 

In a trice he was out on the rain-lashed roof. 
I followed, in equally good time. As I sprang 
up through the hole I heard either an axe 
or an old peevy-bar drop to the floor below, and 
then a shout from one of the men outstretched 
there! 

In less than two seconds we were off that 
roof—dropping from the streaming eaves to the 
ground—and scudding away blindly into the 
black woods. 

The darkness was that of Egypt in Scriptural 
days. Once clear of the shanty we felt tolerably 
safe, and pulled up in a clump of thick spruce to 
listen and to consider what we had better do next. 

A considerable commotion appeared to have 
been aroused indoors. The smugglers struck a 
light. Indistinctly above the noise of the rain we 
heard loud voices. They seemed to be examining 
the loft and the roof. Once they opened the 
shanty door as if to look out. 

“They will probably conclude that it was a 
‘bob-cat’ cuddled away up there,’’ Ed remarked ; 
for lynxes are sometimes found lurking in old 
lumber-camps. 

Owing to the utter darkness we remained under 
the spruces near by till daybreak. We were 
drenched to the skin and were well-nigh devoured 
by mosquitoes, but none the less were glad to have 
got clear of such sinister shanty-mates. 

With the first peep of day we started for the 
railroad, and reached a construction camp during 
the forenoon. There we were able to buy shovels, 
and we returned to Sand Hill on the following 
day. C. A. STEPHENS. 


——_—_—__«@e— 


Unpoetic Food. 


T is said that Shelley one day called 
upon Southey, at four o’clock, and 
found the poet and his wife sitting 
down to their early tea. Shelley 
accepted a cup of tea, but when a 
plate piled high with tea-cakes 
was offered him, he refused them with signs of 
strong aversion. His own diet was very light at 
that time, and well-buttered cakes, hot, blushing 
with currants, sprinkled thickly with caraway 
seeds and reeking with allspice, distressed him 
grievously. 

But Southey was a hale and hearty man; he 
did not shrink from the cakes, and cleared plate 
after plate with an excellent relish. At length 
Shelley could contain himself no longer. 
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more, but the whole batch had been consumed, 
and when he went home, his verdict on them was 
summed up in the report of Harriet Westbrook, 
to whom he was engaged : 

“We were to have hot tea-cakes every evening 
‘forever.’ I was to make them myself, and Mrs. 
Southey was to teach me.” 
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TRIALS. 
The good are better made by ill, 
As odors crushed are sweeter still. 
Rogers. 


* 
> 





Some Peculiar Children. 


By Max O’Rell. 


ROM 1876 to 1884 I was a master of 
St. Paul’s School, to-day the fore- 
most classical school of England. 
Whether I should boast of it or 
not, I do not know. 

In England an under-school- 
master stands about on the lowest 
step of the social ladder, and even 
if he be a teacher in one of the great 
public schools, he obtains practically 
the same recognition in society that 
the poor drudge of an usher receives. 
In France the schoolmaster is a 
professional man of high standing, 
and Alphonse Daudet boasts of 
having been one. Many of our 
academicians, ambassadors, minis- 
ters have been schoolmasters. 

In Holland people touch their | 
hats when they pass a schoolmaster. 
In Italy the teaching profession is 
often embraced by the members of 
the nobility. But in England to 
have been a schoolmaster is well- 
nigh having a stain on one’s charac- 
ter, and when an English critic, in 
GreatBritain or the British colonies, 
has wished to be particularly offen- 
sive in his remarks about my work 
and myself, he has thrown it in my 
face. 

I once asked through the English 
press, ‘What is the matter with 
schoolmasters? Is there any op- 
probrium attached to that profes- 
sion? If so, why?” 

This brought about many answers. 
Charles Dickens is the cause of it, 
said some. The British public saw 
in Wackford Squeers the typical 
schoolmaster. Because teaching is 
the worst paid of all professions, 
replied others. Another reason 
given was that, in the eyes of the 
publie, the schoolmaster is a man 
who canes little boys, which is not 
a very dignified occupation. And 
so on. 











COMPANION. 





your school is.” 
replied : 


| haves well, and his fees are paid regularly, no 
inquiry will be made about his antecedents.” 
And it is something worth hearing, that swag- 
gering of little English boys about their social 
standing. First the young heirs to titles, then 
the sons of the gentry, the sons of professional 
| men, the sons of merchants, the sons of clerks- 
| all these are sets perfectly distinct. 
“T say, what do you think I have heard?” I 
| once overheard a little boy of ten say to a young 
schoolfellow. “You know Brown? Well, I 
| have heard to-day that his father keeps a store!’’ 
| This seemed to take away the breath of the 
| other little boy. He was staggered, and grew 
| pale with amazement. 
| ‘Youdon’t say so!” he ejaculated. “I thought 
| he was a gentleman !’’ and the two young society 
boys separated with a grave, high handshake. 
| JI had great admiration for the ingenuity of 





| : . 
| who, when he was not quite sure whether it was 


| the second or the third exercise he had to do, did 
neither, ‘‘for fear of doing the wrong one;’’ the 


MAX O’RELL. 


| boys with a conscience; the one, for instance, | 
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some of them were still awake. Neither Ed nor | other in generous rivalry. Shelley asked for | should like to know what the social standard of | translated this by “Calm yourself, sir.’’ I said 


to him, ‘Now don’t you think this is a little stiff? 


The head-master was equal to the occasion. He | Couldn’t you give me something a little more 


colloquial? For instance, what you would. say 


“DEAR MADAM.—So long as your boy be-| yourself in a like case?” 


The boy reflected a few seconds, and said, 
“Keep your hair on, old man.” 

Another, having to translate ‘‘Mon /rere a 
raison et ma seur a tort,” came out with 
**My brother has raisins and my sister has tart.’ 

Ingenuity that amounts to genius is shown in 
the two following cases: 

| A boy was asked to give the derivation of the 

French word tropique. His answer was: “It 
comes from the French word trop, which means 
too much, heat understood, and ique, from the 
Latin hic (here); that is, ‘It is too hot here.’ ” 

Another, being asked the origin of the word 
dimanche, answered, “‘It comes from di (twice) 
and mancher (to eat), because you generally 
have two meals on that day.”’ 


The Language of the Dictionary. 


If boys are remarkable in the way they put 
French into English, they are still more wonderful 
in the way they put English into French. When 
they translate French into English, they do not 
use the English that serves them to 
express their thoughts at home with 
their parents, brothers and sisters, 
or at school with their masters or 
comrades ; the English they use is a 
| special article kept for the purpose. 
And when you remark to them that 
there is no sense in what they have 
written, they seem to be of your 
opinion; but the fault is not with 
them; it is with the French text 
that has no sense for them. 

When they translate English into 
French, it is with the help of that 
most treacherous friend of boys, the 
dictionary. When several French 
words are given for one English 
word, the lazy ones take the first 
always; the indifferent ones take 
any—one is as good as another; the 
| shrewd boys always take the last, 
to make’ you believe that they have 
been carefully through the whole 
list, and have made a choice only 
after long and mature reflection. 

Sometimes they are right; as a 
rule they are wrong. When they 
are right, Providence alone has to 
be thanked for it; and it will be so 
as long as modern languages are 
taught through the eyes with the 
help of books, instead of being 
taught through the mouth and ears 
without the help of any books; for 
a couple of years at any rate. 

The home is no less than the 
school a fine field of observation. 
Who could or would imagine a 
home that is not more or less ruled 
by children? Victor Hugo once said 











Well, I consider things from a 
rather French point of view. For 
eight years of my life 1 was a 
schoolmaster, and I am rather inclined to be 
proud of it. I was happy. Though a schoolmaster 
I received a respectable salary, I never used a 
cane in my life except as a companion in my 
walks, and I felt that | was a useful member of 
society. 

I loved my boys, big or small, clever or stupid. 
They respected me, and judging from the expres- 
sion of their faces when they gathered round me, 
| I believe that their respect for me was mingled 
| with affection. And if a man has any sense of 
| humor and delights in studying human nature, is 
| there in the world for him a better field of obser- 





vation than the schoolroom? Is there anything | 


|more interesting than the struggle for victory 
| between a man and forty or fifty dear young 
| boys full of life and mischief ? 

| I loved them all, and the more wicked they 
were the more I loved them. I never objected to 
| any, except perhaps the few who aimed at being 
| perfect, especially those who succeeded in their 
— 
| I must confess, however, to having had a 


|one who did not do his work at home “because 
| grandmamma died last night ;’’ also the one who 
explained the great number of mistakes to be 
found in his home work by pleading, ‘‘Papa will 
help me!” 

I pass over the one “who had a bad headache 
last night,” and brought a letter from his mother 
to that effect; the one who did his exercise, but 
lost it; the one ‘‘who knew his lesson,’’ but could 
not say it; and many others who made excuses 
that failed to ‘“‘pay,” and will never have a chance 
of making a living otherwise than by honesty 
which is the easiest way, after all. 


The Most Ingenious Boy of All. 


One, however, that I cannot pass over is that 
ingenious boy who, when he is not quite sure 
whether the plural of égal is égals or égaur, 
makes a blot at the end of the word in such a 
| way as to hide the last two letters. But what is 
| this boy compared to the one who, being asked 
| for the plural of égal, said, ‘“T'wo gals?” 





“Southey,” he exclaimed, ‘I’m ashamed of | weakness for younger boys. No doubt the work | I always objected to mothers’ pets. They 


you! It is awful, horrible, to see a man like you 
greedily devouring this nasty stuff !’’ 

Now Mrs. Southey was a charming woman, 
but she had a sharp tongue upon occasion. 

“Nasty stuff!” she repeated, with justifiable 
indignation. ‘‘What right have you, Mr. Shelley, 
to come into my house and tell me to my face 
that my tea-cakes are nasty, and to blame my 
husband for eating them? The board and the 
rolling-pin were quite clean; they had been well 
scraped and sprinkled with flour. The flour was 
taken out of the meal-tub, which is always kept 
locked. Here is the key! There was nothing 
wrong in the ingredients, I am sure. What right 
have you to speak? You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself and not Mr. Southey; he has a right to 
eat what his wife puts before him!” 

In the course of this animated invective Shelley, 
abashed, put down his face to his plate, and 
curiously scanned the cakes. He broke off a bit 
and ventured to taste it; then he began to eat 
as greedily as Southey himself. The servant 


appeared with a fresh supply, and these the | 


brother poets despatched, eating one against the 





was more interesting in the advanced classes; 
but a room full of boys from eleven to twelve or 
thirteen years of age seldom failed to afford 
me an opportunity to use my glasses with 
profit. 

To watch a young rascal using his ingenuity to 
shirk his work or avoid detection of a breach of 
discipline was a great source of amusement to me. 
To overhear his remarks about me; to listen to 
his repartees; to read his “essays; to admire 
his resolution to do his work well by writing the 
first two lines of his exercise with his best hand, 
and to realize how soon he got tired of it by 
seeing signs of flagging on the third line; to 
listen to him swaggering about his social standing 

—all that made life worth living. 
| What dear little snobs I met who were not 
much over ten years of age! What early training 
they must have had at home! Peculiar children 
are, as a rule, children of peculiar fathers and 
mothers—especially mothers. 

Once a lady wrote to the head-master : 

“DEAR Srr.—It is our intention to place our 
| boy under your care, but before we do so we 





might be exemplary, admirable at home; but in 
spite of their irreproachable linen and their hair 
parted in the middle, they were, as a rule, very 
objectionable at school. ‘They had a blind confi- 
dence in their mothers, and were taught at home 
never to trust anybody else. When you made a 
statement before them, they looked at you suspi- 
ciously, as much as to say, *‘I’ll ask mother if all 
that is right.” 

These mothers would write to me to explain 
what geniuses their boys were, and how lucky 
I ought to feel to have to deal with them. The 
letters were full of hints on teaching, and of 
advice on the subject. 

Sometimes they contained an invitation to 
dinner. Much as you love boys, when you have 
been with them five hours a day you do not rush 
for invitations to meet them at dinner. 

Among my recollections, I will give you a few 
translations that show great ingenuity on the part 
of the perpetrators. 

A boy, reading from a play that was being 
translated at sight in class, came across the 








that he recognized and bowed to one 
tyranny only, that of children; but 
“that tyranny,” he added, “‘I pro- 
claim.’’ Don’t talk to me of children who meekly 
knock at the door as if they were afraid somebody 
might hear them. Give me those who will soon 
let you hear another knock if the door is not 
opened at once. These know they are wanted 
at home; they know that the moment they are in 
they will not hear you say, “‘Hush, hush!” or 


| Be quiet! you must not make any noise,” but 
| will be allowed the freedom of the house, and 


phrase, ““Calmez-vous, monsieur.” Henaturally | France, in America, or anywhere else. 


not be restrained. They know they can say or do 
what they please, and they will tell you all their 
little secrets, and become open and sincere. 

Never will you see the round faces of these 
little home-rulers grow long and sad. Their eyes 
will beam with joy and happiness. Whenever I 
hear parents complain that their children “run” 
the house, I tell them that it is quite right they 
should. The best-ordered houses are ruled by 
little girls from two to five years of age. 

I once arrived in a Washington house at half- 
past seven. I was invited todinner. On entering 
the hall, I was received by a little girl three years 
old and her brother aged five. 

The little girl immediately opened her arms 
and offered me a kiss. This done, she produced 
a birthday-book and asked me to put my name in 
it, which of course I did on the spot. When I 
entered the drawing-room, I was told that a few 
minutes before my arrival the following bit of 
conversation was overheard in the hall: 

“When he comes I'll ask him for his auto- 
graph,” said the little boy to his sister. 

‘‘He won’t give it to you,” she replied, ‘but he 
will give it to me.” 

“Why to you and not to me?” suggested the 
little boy. 

**Because when he arrives I’ll let him take a 
kiss,” she said, ‘‘and that’ll do it.” 

And this little queen of the house, you see, 
knew her power already. She just had the 
proper measure of it. I do not know any pretty 
little lady three years old who would not get 
from me all she wished in return for a kiss. 

But let us return to the schoolroom, and 
examine a few peculiar children; and for that 
matter I do not think that a schoolroom in 
England very much differs from a schoolroom in 
The 
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genus boy is pretty well the same all the world 
over—no better than he should be, a boy. 

On the first row, desirous to be near you, is the 
painstaking, industrious boy, who takes in all 
you say, has a blind confidence in you, and is 
never caught chatting. He is dull, but well- 
meaning; a respectable boy. He is careful to 
the extreme. His books are covered with brown 
paper or American cloth, and when he has 
finished with them they are so tidy, so clean, that 
they have the same market value as they had 
when he bought them second-hand. He writes 
his rough copies on the back of old exercises, and 
invariably wipes his pen when he has done with it. 

Near him is the deaf boy—a trial this one, 
especially if he is deaf of one ear only. He 
always turns this one to you, and has a pretext 
for having ‘‘not quite heard” what you said when 
you mentioned what the home work would be. 

Not far off is the sneak, who edifies you by his 
most exemplary conduct. He is an insult to the 
rest of the class. Turn your head away for a 
moment, however, and you will seldom fail to 
find him at fault. So long as you face the boys, 
his eyes are directed on you. 

Next are sitting side by side two brothers. 
They are quiet. I always placed brothers next 
to each other. Brothers will quarrel, but seldom 
want to have a quiet chat together. A little 
farther behind is Master Whirligig, who, at the 
end of the term, will be able to tell you the exact 
number of flies that passed through the room. 

Not far off is a pet boy of mine. He is 
smeared with ink. He holds his pen with his 
five fingers gathered together, and dips the whole 
right to the bottom of the ink-stand, withdrawing 
it dripping. He sniffs ink, licks it, loves 
it; he would dive into it if he could. On 
Monday morning, fresh from home and 
a good Sunday scouring, he is lovely; a 
pair of bright eyes, sweet yet manly, 
beaming over with intelligence and mis- 
chief. 

Is it possible that I am speaking of 
recollections now more than fifteen years 
old, and that I met this boy in England 
a few weeks ago, a captain in the artil- 
lery, a beautiful man, six feet high, broad- 
shouldered, every inch a man and a 
gentleman ? ‘ 

Not far from this charming boy is my 
pet aversion, the bully—not the bright, 
mischievous, unruly young rascal that 
you love, but the dull, heavy, frowning, 
sulky bully. This one hides from you 
as much as he can. He is never anxious 
to be asked questions. He is modest, 
and tries to escape notice. He hopes 
that if he does not disturb your peace, 
you will not disturb his. He never shows 
any jealousy toward any boy who gives 
you right answers. His look is one of perfect 
indifference, and his school days will be remem- 
bered by the number of pairs of trousers he will 
have worn out on school benches. 

This boy is the terror of the playground, where 
he takes his revenge on the class-room. ‘The 
little boys are afraid of him, and have to bribe 
him with marbles, cakes and chocolate into 
neutrality, if not into acts of kindness, toward 
them. There isthe diffident boy, who thinks that 
every question you ask is a ‘‘catch,” and always 
keeps on guard. Near him is the confident one, 
who, before he has heard the question, holds up 
his hand to show you he is ready to answer it. 
He is always helplessly wrong. 

There is also the boy who spends his time 
trying to catch you at fault. He constantly 
raises objections to your statements, hoping to 
discover inconsistencies in them. You explain 
to him why he is wrong and you are right. He 
acknowledges the truth of what you say; but he 
is not cured. He hopes to be more fortunate 
next time. 

This boy is perhaps the most disagreeable to 
deal with. Your work is thankless. He can 
never feel sympathy for you, or gratitude for 
your attentions to him. 

But of all the people engaged in teaching, I 
think the examiner is the one who gets most 
amusement out of the profession. is work 
consists in asking questions and receiving answers 

—especially receiving answers. 

A school-board examiner once asked a class of 
young girls to say what coast-guards were. A 
little girl answered: “English commerce is 
honest, but French commerce is not. The 
[english Channel is infested by French pirates, 
and our good queen is obliged, at her own 
expense, to keep men who watch all night to 
see that the wicked French pirates don’t land 
while it is dark.” 

An examiner in the French language having 
asked in his paper why silence was the only 
French word ending in ence that was of the 
masculine gender, received the following reply: 
‘Because it is the only thing that women cannot 
keep.” 

I repeat it, a man with a happy disposition 
and a sense of humor, a man fond of children 
and of an observing turn of mind may be extremely 
happy as a schoolmaster; and if one of the 
greatest sources of happiness is usefulness,—and 
[ hold it is the greatest of all,—teaching will 
afford ample scope for satisfaction in this respect. 

If you have, say eighty boys in a class-room, 
you have eighty different characters to study, and 
it is your duty to study them all. The study is 
interesting and will repay you. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


You owe special treatment to every one of 
your young patients. The disease from which 
they suffer, ignorance, is the same with them ail, 
but their intellectual constitution will demand 
different physics. I have known boys, declared 
hopeless by some masters, soon develop great 
abilities under the care of other masters. 

You should be firm, but kind, to all, discrimi- 
nate, diplomatic, painstaking and ever-searching. 
The class-room is a hospital where cheerfulness, 
kindness and devotion will perform as many 
wonders as cleverness and science. 

If you do not think so, let me advise you never 
to become, or to remain, schoolmasters. 


* 
* 





INCOMPLETENESS. 


Nothing resting in its own completeness 
Can have worth or beauty, but alone 

Because it leads and tends to further 
Fuller, higher, deeper, than its own. 
Adelaide Anne Procter. 


sweetness, 
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A Bitter Experience. 


Within the great snow belt of America. 
How Pierre and ‘‘ Jawnny” saved all 





HE Coulonge River, which hurries 
from northeastward into the Upper 
Ottawa, lies wholly within Canada’s 
region of deepest snowfall. ‘There 
all lumbermen move on snow-shoes 

from early in December to the end of March, 

and the roads for hauling logs and squared 











the Coulonge, and was almost near enough the 
bank to overlook the river, which flowed forty 
feet lower under four feet of ice. The opposite 
or eastern bank of the river was but five or six 
feet above the ice. Back of it, at a lower level, 
lay a wide tamarack swamp or swale. 

Up to that time hard weather had continued, 
but all the teamsters had left for the settlements 
a fortnight earlier, except two, who remained to 
draw my party and baggage out of the woods. 
The remarks of these men, when I told them 
they must wait a few days longer, were pictur- 
esque, but perfectly unquotable. 

To complete our job of surveying, and thus 
save our employer the cost of sending in a party 
the next winter, nothing was necessary except to 
run and chain a line due east about fifteen miles 
from the east branch, or till we struck and ‘‘tied” 
to an old blazed line alleged to exist as the rear 
boundary of a certain timber limit. So hard was 
the weather, so hard the snow-crust, so far 
away appeared thaw, that I resolved to run the 
line “‘if it cost a leg’’—and it did. 

Leaving three men in Moses Frost's shanty, I 
set out at dawn on the 28th of March with 
“Jawnny” Lalonde and Pierre Seguin, two 
cheerful young axemen of great endurance, and 
Dugald Stewart, a giant nearly forty years old, 
‘‘game’’ in every inch, and proud. We crossed 
the east branch, each with a blanket and four 
days’ provisions in his bag, but otherwise in the 
lightest marching order, and without a tent. The 
thermometer stood at five degrees below zero, so 
my note-book records. 

That day we ran nine miles, the French- 
Canadians ‘“‘blazing” little, and cutting barely 


THE LAST OF THE SNOW-SHOEING. 


timber commonly run between banks of snow as 
high as tie horses’ heads. 

From these snow-walled alleys there is no 
turning out except at sidings specially prepared 
that sleighs returning light may stand aside for 
those going laden. I once saw a settler’s team of 
oxen comp'etely buried from sight because they 
blundered aside when frightened by the yells of 
log-hauling teamsters in front. 

Surveyors cutting lines during winter, walk 
clear over saplings six or seven feet high, and 
over the down-bent lower branches of hemlocks, 
spruces and balsams. These branches spring up 
when the snow melts. Hence the lines being 
cleared in deep snow at the height of men’s 
upper bodies, are almost out of sight overhead 
during summer. Then, if a man stands on 
another’s shoulders, he sees the line as a sort of 
tunnel through the woods. 

In late February, in early March, or whenever 
the snow “crusts” and enables men to walk on it 
without sinking, moose, which abound on the 
Coulonge, are almost as helpless as calves that 
have burrowed too far into a strawstack. Later, 
when the great spring thaw comes, commonly 
with rain, the snow melts so quickly that rivulets 
form beneath it and run, often wholly concealed, 
to the regular watercourses. 

Then the brooks, the two branches of the 
Coulonge, the main stream, and indeed all the 
tributaries of the Upper Ottawa, rise to torrents 
in a few days. They carry away ice often a 
foot thick or more, which frequently ‘‘jams,” 
forces floods up over the rocky banks, and creates 
deep lakes where there were ‘“‘swales’’ or marshes. 

Sometimes the Coulonge branches move thick 
ice so suddenly that moose are drowned in trying 
to cross. In 1870 Peter Whiteduck, a trust- 
worthy and famous Indian hunter, told me that 
he had seen seven of the great beasts thus at 
once engulfed. 

Such are the terrors of the break-up that shanty 
teamsters usually hasten away to the settlements 
many days before it will surely occur, lest inter- 
vening rivers open suddenly, and leave horses 
with no easy escape from a vast and rocky region 
that lacks bridges, summer roads and pasture. 
As for the men of the shanties—to them the 
break-up of the ice is the beginning of the terrible 
labors of the “‘ drive.” 

In 1870 the snowfall of the Coulonge region 
was such that that season was long spoken of 
there as ‘the winter of the deep snow.” Certainly 
it lay eight feet, probably nine feet, deep on the 
level at the end of March, when, with six men 
under me, I reached the logging shanty of Moses 
Frost. 

It stood on the west side of the east branch of 





enough to give me glimpses of distant objects on 
the compass-line ahead. Stewart pulled the 
chain; I was “follower” as well as compassman, 
but I took no notes except of ‘‘tallies” or ten- 
chain distances. After dark we made a brush 
camp, and were on the line again by daybreak of 
the 29th. 

It was still cold, but now it was raw, too, and 
an ominous misty appearance scarcely hid the 
horizon’s hills. By two o’clock, when we had 
run to fifteen and a half miles from the east 
branch without finding the old line we sought, the 
faint “‘sign’”’ of mist had become thin fog. 

The rest of the afternoon, during which we 
should have been at our best speed on the back 
track, was wasted in vain searching for that old 
line. We then concluded that it had never been 
run, or “blazed,” and this was correct. The 
surveyor who mapped it and drew pay for it as 
“run” had simply lied, as he was afterward 
forced to confess. 

Jawnny and Pierre shrieked that the man 
“ought for be shoot dead lak one snake for do 
ting lak dat;’’ but Stewart contented himself 
with remarking, ‘‘I’m no sayin’ that hangin’ wad 
be ower much for the likes of yon.” 

Before we got our brush shelter ready that 
evening the great thaw had fairly begun, and by 
midnight warm rain fell so steadily that little 
incessant streams dripped on us through our roof 
of branches. Then we laid our blankets over 
the brush, freshened our big fire, and sat steaming 
and dozing till fowr o’clock in the morning of the 
thirtieth. 

By half-past five we had breakfasted, wrung 
out and rolled up our blankets, thrown them 
round our. shoulders and started on the back 
track in the rain. 

At first the going was so good that we hoped to 
see Moses Frost’s shanty long before night. The 
snow packed well without sinking much under 
our big racquettes. But by noon we began to 
feel in danger. Then we were lifting fully twenty 
pounds of snow with each shoe and sinking 
eighteen inches or more. The saturated network 
of our snow-shoes had stretched into deep pockets. 

Every half-hour the going became distinctly 
worse, but on we struggled, wet to the skin, our 
feet in a pulp of moccasins and stockings, our 
toes skinned by the heavy lifting, the tendons of 
our legs strained, our hot bodies steaming clouds 
in the inexorable rain. At four o’clock we stopped 
exhausted, within five miles of the east branch, 
in dismay from doubt whether we should not all 
be laid up next morning with mal de racquette 
or snow-shoe strain. 

During the last hour of that day’s marching we 
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in much the same condition as during next morn- 
ing. In the night the rain ceased, a cool wind 
rose from the west, the temperature fell below 
freezing, and we hoped for good crust next day. 
But the wind shifted to the warm south after 
midnight, before much water had drained out of 
the snow, and soon the whole mass was again 
melting. 

That night, though we lacked change of cloth- 
ing, we suffered less than one might imagine. A 
great fire built against a perpendicular rock dried 
our blankets quickly. We then stripped, wore the 
blankets, and dried all our other things. By one 
o’clock we were clad again and, delighted with 
the cold wind’s promise of crust, had lain down 
to sleep on piles of brush, with our feet to the 
fire glare and no cover but our blankets. 

By five our hopes of crust had gone, but we 
had breakfasted fairly on pork, biscuit pulp, and 
copious hot tea, the leaves for which we carried 
dry in our tin pail. 

The snow had soon sunk to an average depth of 
about four feet. It was saturated with water, and 
had a grayish tint like gelatine half-way up from 
the bottom. It was so soft that it ‘‘slumped’’ down 
to within eighteen inches of the rock or ground 
at every snow-shoe track. The bottom was a 
layer of water moving imperceptibly. 

A man alone in that morass of snow might 
have doubted whether to use his snow-shoes or 
carry them. ‘To make the track was to lift some 
thirty or forty pounds of snow with each shoe, 
give it a shake to disencumber it, push it upward 
through and against the snow-bank in front, or 
stoop to lift the platform of rawhide with the 
hand. When the man threw his weight on the 
forward shoe, he dropped down quickly 
about two and a half feet. 

To go without snow-shoes was simply 
to wade through four feet of saturated 
snow. The bodily contact with this 
while the feet stood in ice-water could 
not long be endured. 

Of course we stuck to the snow-shoes 
because but one man had to break the 
way. The others, less miserable for the 
time, followed in his deep, wide track. 
Half an hour was the longest that Stew- 
art, our strongest, tallest, and therefore 
naturally highest-stepping man, could 
endure in the foremost place. We took 
it by turns, and each fell behind when he 
could no longer lift his snow-laden snow- 
shoes. 

Little we said. All must have been 
thinking of the two questions that dis- 
turbed me. Could the east branch have 
risen enough to carry away its covering 
of ice? This was unlikely. But it 
seemed highly probable that the stream 
would have risen enough to pour over 
its low eastern bank, and flood deeply a mile-wide 
swale which lay between us and that shore. 

In case of either disaster we should be cut off 
from Moses Frost’s lonely shanty, and that 
signified death by starvation in the impassable 
woods. 

In these forests there is no game except moose 
and grouse. Moose could move easily in that 
slush ; grouse could fly out of reach; we had no 
firearms. But not a living creature did we see 
except a few tiny familiar birds that seemed to 
accompany us with meditations, which they voiced 
at intervals in the very tone of cheerful patience— 
chick-a-lee-dee—chick-a-dee-dee. 

By two o’clock in the afternoon we had made 
four miles, and stood on the hilltop which over- 
looks the swale. ‘Till then we had been struggling 
on ground or rock that was fairly level except 
where roughened by boulders. Now we had to 
descend a quick, rocky, but fairly even slope on 
which grew no trees. The swale’s level was 
hidden by the top of its tamaracks. 

As Stewart led the way down he somehow 
started a snowball. It rolled from beside him 
and grew in a few seconds to a cart-wheel’s 
diameter. Then it almost wholly cleared the 
rock of snow as it went. A little farther and it 
seemed as big around as the Norumbega tower. 
Then it struck among enormous boulders and 
flew, or rather “‘slumped” to pieces, scattering 
fragments widely. 

Some of these started anew. Each grew as 
their parent had grown. As they rolled on like 
great white muffs, almost abreast, they left but 
ridges and scraps cf snow on a space of smooth 
rock some fifty feet wide and four hundred long. 

But before they reached the hill’s bottom they 
fell to pieces by their own weight with a great 
squ-ush, and placed at the end of our path so 
high a mass of snow that we had to turn aside 
on reaching it. 

There we took again to our snow-shoes, cast off 
in descending the four hundred feet of cleared 
slope. In trying a natural gait, we had found 
how strained and lame were our legs. 

Instead of finding the tree-covered ‘‘swale’’ a 
plain of snow saturated by water, it was a shal- 
low lake of water thickened with snow. Into it 
innumerable rivulets from the surrounding hills 
had been pouring, for more than thirty-six hours. 
But the river had not yet overflowed, for the 
water before us was little more than two feet 
deep. 

How we waded, stumbled, floundered through 
that mile of snow-water I truly do not know, for 
my exhaustion was in that degree which partly 
numbs the brain. Stewart, who had broken the 


had made less than half a mile, for the snow was | track much more than any of the others, was 
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dians, who stood by us heroically. | thus be brought upon the proper side. 

Jawnny Lalonde, when he could march beside| The four corner pieces should be cut in the | 
me, guided and partly supported me by a hand | same manner, the first two laid with the twilled | secure the flaps. 
under my shoulder. } 


| inside of the opposite breadth. 


Double facings, two inches in 


Pierre Seguin had a heavier | side downward, the others laid with the twilled | diameter, are to be sewed where the hooks or 





task with the gigantic Stewart, who was as if | 
crazy with the shame of needing help from smaller | 
men. 

I remember nothing of that dreadful swale so | 
well as Stewart’s refusing to rise out of a hole | 
left by an uprooted tree, and protesting that he | 
would drown there ‘‘vera comfortable.” We three | 
pulled him out by main force and got him on his | 
legs again. Then Jawnny left me to my own | 
devices while he and Pierre each took one of | 
Stewart’s arms. 

Again we wallowed on, tumbling over wind- | 
fallen trunks, sprawling full length in holes, 
wading always in more than two feet of water, | 
and often in more than three, sometimes prostrate | 
alltogether, frequently swimming a few strokes, 
never resting, but driven on and on in utter) 
misery by the indomitable spirit of the two young 
voyageurs. 

As if suddenly awakened from a nightmare, so 
it seems to me, I opened my eyes and saw many | 
men pouring out into bright sunlight from the | 
shanty of Moses Frost, that was sending thin | 
smoke up to a blue sky on the high opposite 
shore of the Coulonge. I remember gazing in 
horror at the river—there was a lane of forty feet 
of swift water between us and the solid ice 
beyond! 

Then I lost consciousness while hearing the 
shouts of the shanty-men as they thronged out to 
the yells of Jawnny and Pierre. 

When I came back to my senses I was lying in 
a bunk opposite the huge central fire of the shanty, 
and sweating profusely under a pile of blankets. 
Stewart was groaning in a bunk on the shanty’s 
opposite side, and two men were trying to rub 
the agonizing cramps out of his strained legs. 

Jawnny and Pierre, in dry clothes, were facing 
one another a-straddie of a bench, eating pork, 
bread, potatoes, doughnuts, molassses and tea so 
placidly that I knew they must already have 
devoured an enormous supper. 

The shanty-men had quickly rescued us by 
running some long spars across the gaps between 
the shores and the thick middle ice. Over these 
bridges they had carried Stewart and me, while 
the ‘‘pea soups,’”’as Moses Frost called all French- 
Canadians, walked, as he said, ‘“‘on their own 
hind legs.” 

Our adventures of that dreadful break-up were 
far from being at an end, but the story of how 
we went down to Fort Coulonge on the drive 
cannot be told now. My young legs carried me 
as well as ever after three days’ rest, but Stewart 
could not walk for six weeks, nor did he ever 
recover the free use of his right leg. That was 
the leg which the dash for an absent line cost. 

He did not go down on the drive, but was 
carried twenty miles through the woods to a 
depot-shanty, where he stayed till he could slowly 
limp to Fort Coulonge in the following June. 

EDWARD W. THOMSON. 
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How to Make an “A” Tent. 


! WO or three weeks in 
‘ camp at the seaside or 
by some inland lake or 
river gives healthy 
boys a most enjoyable 
summer outing, if they 
have congenial com- 
panions, a well-made 
tent, and the ability to 
pitch it properly upon 
suitable ground. 

An “A” tent large 
enough to accommo- 
date from two to four 
persons can be made by any intelligent boy at 
small expense. If provided with a “fly,” as it 
should be, it will require fifty yards of heavy 
drilling twenty-nine inches wide. Without the 
fly, thirty-five yards will be sufficient. The 
drilling can be bought for ten or twelve cents 
a yard. The rope for guys and the wood for 
poles and tent-pins will add but little to the 
expense. 

The twilled side of the drilling is to be exposed 
to the weather, as it sheds water much more 
readily than the other side. 

Lay the cloth upon the floor, twilled side down- 
ward, and fasten lightly with a few tacks. Cut 
the cloth square across the end. Then at a point 
seven feet two inches from the end, and on the 
right edge, mark with a pencil. Upon the oppo- 
site, or left, edge at a point forty inches from the 
end, another mark should be made. 

Connect the two marks by a straight line 
drawn with a pencil. Cut the cloth on this line. 
The piece thus obtained will form one of the 
long breadths of the back of the tent, and will be 
of the form and dimensions given in Fig. 1. 

Cut from the cloth another piece of the same 
size. This is done by simply cutting once across 
the cloth, measuring by the piece previously cut 





| should be used in 


| one-half of an inch from it, dividing the rectangle 


‘| tent through the upper eyelet in the back of the 





off. This will form the corresponding breadth | 
to the front of the tent. 

Stretch the cloth upon the floor again, this time | 
With the twilled side upward, and cut two pieces | 
exactly like the first two, making the long | 


surface uppermost. 
are given in Fig. 2. 
The four pieces for 
the back of the tent 
are to be sewed to- 


The shape and dimensions 





Two or three pairs of tapes are 
necessary upon both 
the inner and outer 
edges, and the posi- 
tion of the inner and 


tapes join. 





gether, allowing the outer pair should 
selvages to overlap alternate. 
three-fourths of an An apron 

inch. 

Tworows of stitches 


forming the seam, 
one row near each 
selvage. Either ma- 
chine-stitching or 
hand-sewing will do. 

The breadths for 
the front of the tent 
are joined in the same 
way, the central seam 
being only eighteen 
inches long, measur- 
ing from the top, 
thus allowing space 
for the doorway. 

A window is necessary for ventilation; this | 
may be cut in the back of the tent. Lay the | 
piece upon the floor, and at a point sixteen and | 
one-half inches from the top draw a rectangle 
eight inches high and ten inches in length. 

Draw a line each side of the central seam, and 





into two small rectangles with the seam between 
them. Cut out the two rectangles, and cut | 
diagonally at the corners to allow the edges to be | 
folded back and under a half-inch and sewed, 
following the dotted lines as illustrated in Fig. 3. 

The flap or cover for the window should be 
thirteen inches wide by sixteen inches long, that 
is after the edges are hemmed. One of the long 
sides is sewed to the tent one inch above the 
window, and upon the outside. 

Three good-sized eyelet-holes 
may be worked in the tent, one 
nine inches above the seam which 
fastens the flap to the tent and an 
inch to one side of the central 
seam, and the other two three- 
quarters of an inch below and 
beyond the lower corners of the 
flap. These should be seventeen 
inches apart. One or two thick- 
nesses of cloth two inches square 
may be sewed to the tent where 
the eyelets are worked in order 
to strengthen the drilling. 

Small eyelets are also worked in the tlap—one 
in the centre and one in each lower corner. 
Through the middle eyelet in the flap a small 
cord is passed, and knotted upon the inside. The 
cord should be carried from the outside of the 





tent, which will enable occupants of the tent to 
raise the flap from the inside. 

Another cord is knotted through the eyelet in 
one of the lower corners of the flap, and carried 
through the corresponding eyelet in the tent, 
carried out again through the opposite eyelets 
and knotted to the flap, thus enabling the window 
to be closed from the inside. The two cords may 
be fastened together and secured to the tent-pole. 
Fig. 4 shows the flap drawn down, covering the 
window, and the position of the eyelets and cord. 

For the sides of the tent cut three breadths of 
drilling, each seventeen feet long. Sew these 
together by overlapping the edges three-quarters 
of an inch and making two rows of stitches in 
each seam. 


Joining the Parts. 


The sides and ends of the tent can now be 
sewed together, care being taken to make the 
seams neat. This can be done by laying together 
the pieces to be joined with the twilled surfaces 
upon the outside and sewing a row of stitches 
near the edge; then folding the two pieces with 
the twilled sides inward, and sewing a double 
row of stitches three-eighths of an inch or more 
from the first row, and again turning the cloth. 
By this method the rough edges will be enclosed, 








Fig. 5. Fig. 





and when it is finished the seam will then be 
upon the inside of the tent. 

The seam at the bottom of the tent should also 
be upon the inside, and should be two inches 
wide. Facings, two inches by three inches, of 
two thicknesses of cloth are sewed upon the 
inside at the bottom of each seam. 

In each of these facings two eyelets are made, 
one each side of the seam, and about two inches 
apart, large enough to allow a rope the size of an 
ordinary clothes-line to pass through. Each end 
of the rope is knotted upon the inside, leaving a 
loop two or three inches long through which the 
tent-pin is passed. 

Facings should be sewed to the inside of the 
upper corners of the tent to prevent the tent- 
poles from wearing the cloth. Two large eyelets 
are worked in the ridge, one inch from each | 
corner, to allow the brass pins of the tent-poles to 
pass through. All eyelets should be carefully 
worked in buttonhole stitch. 

The flap for the door is made about twelve 





inches wide, and as long as the doorway is high. 


bottom of the tent 


rainy weather. 


the tent 
outside 


upon the 
about three 





6. Fig. 7. 


the same way that the corners of a picture-frame 
are joined—in order that the apron may fall in 
place properly after the tent is pitched. 


The Fly. 


The fly is made of three breadths of drilling, 
each five yards in length, sewed together with the 
edges overlapping as before. The end seam may 
be two inches deep; facings should be placed at 
the end of each long seam and at each corner ; 
through each of them a single eyelet is worked. 

Two facings with eyelets in each are placed 
midway upon each of the long sides, and a little 
over one inch from the edge, to allow the tent- 





“A” Tent. 


pole pins to pass through. Guy-ropes five and one- 
half feet in length, the size of a common clothes- 
line, are knotted through the eyelets in the ends of 
the fly. ‘ 

Hardwood stays for adjusting the guys may 
be made of seven-eighths inch material. They 


even more worn-out than I. No doubt we both | measurement of the first piece at the right edge | One edge should be sewed to the breadth at one | 
owe our lives to the two “‘stocky” French-Cana- | of the cloth as before. The twilled surface will | side of the doorway, and its top sewed to the | allow guy-ropes to be fastened to them. 


will be found indis- | tent when wet. 
pensable in damp or | thoroughly salted, and as 
Be- | unpacked and dried. 

ginning at the door- | 
way, one edge of this | may be used as a receptacle for the tent during 
strip may be sewed to | transportation, and if convenient it is better 


inches from its bot- | 
tom, and above the| proper care, last for years, and afford many 
joops which receive | pleasant outings to its possessor. 

the tent-pins. It will 
be found necessary to | 
“mitre” the apron at | 
the corners of the tent — joining the pieces in| 
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The spikes should protrude sufficiently to 


| When pitching a tent, always select ground 


Large hooks and eyes or tapes are used to | sufficiently elevated to insure a dry floor-space 


during rain. If the tent-poles are too long they 
| can be sunk into the ground a few inches. 

After pitching the tent dig a trench four or five 
inches deep completely encircling it, and near the 
inner row of pins. ‘The lower edge of the apron 
should fall into the trench, and be weighted with 
| stones or sticks to keep it in place. 

The tent-pins must be driven down sufficiently 
to allow the apron to fall over them and shed the 





nime | water into the trench, which must be continued 
* * | * 
inches wide and ex-| from one corner to lower ground in order that 
tending around the | the water, during rains, may pass off. 


It is sometimes necessary to pack and ship your 
In such instances it should be 
soon as possible 


A stout bag of canvas or heavy cotton cloth 


unpacked and hung over a line or beam in the 
attic or barn chamber during the winter. 
A tent such as I have described will, with 


C. C. WILLoUGHBY. 


Bill McKee’s Tent. 


All who are given to camping out should know 
how to pitch an “A” tent without using either 
pegs or accurately fittel ridge-pole and uprights. 
Pegs cannot be driven into bare rock, where it 
is sometimes necessary to camp. Ridge-poles, 
uprights and pegs are heavy, awkward burdens 
to carry on back, or in boat or canoe. Moreover, 
an *“‘A” tent cannot be pitched so satisfactorily 
with pegs as by “Bill McKee’s”’ plan. 

Bill McKee is a Canadian backwoodsman and 
hunter, who says that he invented his method of 
tent-pitching, but I dare say it must have been 
employed by many campers long before he found 
it out. Yet it is certainly not in common use, for 
I never saw a tent pitched in that way, until last 
fall, though I have camped out almost every 
season for thirty years. 

The “A” tent should have ropes at ends and 
sides just as though pegs were to be used. It 
should have a hole at each end of the ridge, for 
the ends of the ridge-pole must stick out from the 
canvas. The holes at the end of the ridge should 
be about two and one-half inches in diameter, 
and their edges should be well protected by cord 
“‘whipped” on with stout thread. 

Five poles, or trimmed saplings, or scantlings, 
or fence-rails are needed. One of them, the 
ridge-pole, must be quite straight and well-cleared 
of knots. This pole should be, at least, three feet 
longer than the ridge of the tent. 

It is supported by two poles at each end. 
The length of these poles must be a good deal 
more than the perpendicular height of the tent 
when pitched. They are to be tied together by 
| rope, or cord, or wire at about a foot from their 





should be five inches long and one and one-half tops, and their butts are to be spread apart, like 
inches wide, with a hole near each end just large | the legs of a sawhorse, until the crotch, above the 


enough for the rope to pass through easily. The 
end of the rope is knotted, as shown in Fig. 5. 

Tent-poles may be made of ash or spruce, the 
uprights being seven feet three inches in length 
and two inches in diameter. 

The ridge-pole is made the exact length of the 
tent, and the same diameter as the uprights. 
One end of each upright pole should be encircled 
by a strong brass or iron ferrule, and a pin of the 
same material eight inches in length and three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter driven into it to 
the depth of four inches. 

A ferrule is also placed upon each end of the 
ridge-pole, and a hole should be drilled through 
both the ferrule and the pole to allow the 


place where they are tied together, is at the right 
height to carry the ridge-pole. 

There are to be two more poles about the same 
length as the ridge-pole, and the heavier the better. 
Lash them by rope, cord, or wire to the slanting 
poles that support the ridge-pole. Then you will 
have a frame that is better explained by the 
picture than by words. 

After setting up this frame take down the 
ridge-pole, put it through the holes in the ridge of 
the tent, and then raise its ends up on the crotches 
again. 

The slanting supporting poles should be at 
Icast a foot clear of the slanting ends of the tent. 
The bottom or side poles should each be at least 


pins from the uprights to pass through readily. |a foot clear of the bottom of the side canvas. 


Tent-pins are made of hardwood one inch 
in thickness. They should be fifteen inches 
long and two and one-half inches across at 
their widest part, and of the shape shown 
in Fig. 6. It is well to have three or four 
extra pins, and eight or ten yards of small 
rope for guys to use during stormy weather. 

When tent-poles and pins can be easily 
transported it is always better to carry 
them; but upon some camping trips it will 
be found inconvenient if not impossible to 








Bill McKee’s Tent. 


take them with you. In such instances always 
carry a stout, sharp hatchet, a large gimlet, and 
a half-dozen large wire spikes a little smaller 
than the gimlet. 

Having selected a camping-ground, the tent- 
poles and pins may be cut from small saplings, 
driftwood or any material procurable. The top 
of the upright poles should be cut square across, 
and the ends of the ridge-pole notched. A. hole 
is bored through each end of the ridge-pole, and 
wire spikes inserted and drawn into the ends of 


the upright poles. Fig. 7. 


Tie the tent ropes to the side poles and the tent 
is pitched. It should, of course, have a curtain 
around the bottom, and this curtain can be held 
down by poles or stones laid on it inside the tent. 

The tent may be guyed by ropes tied to the 
crotches and to trees, or stones, or poles near by. 
Here is a photograph of one that I used last fall. 

The advantages of Bill McKee’s plan will be 
plain to any camper; no poles nor pegs to carry ; 
no upright to interfere with passage in and out of 
the tent; an adjustable frame that can be shifted 
|to and fro on its legs until the canvas ‘‘comes 
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exactly right ;” a tent stretched in such a way that 
its ropes “give” a little when the canvas is 
shrunken by rain; the whole thing so bound 
together that it cannot be blown down; the 
method one that can be used on bare rock, on 
frozen ground, in snow, or in soft ground that 
will not hold pegs against wind. 
E. W. McTAvIisuH. 
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WHEN WINTER ENDS. 


The amorous birds now pair in every brake, 

And build their mossy homes in field and brere: 

And the green lizard, and the golden snake, 

Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 
Shelley. 
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Big Jimmy. 


The surprising change in him that was | 
brought about by a meeting on the 
river’s bank. 


T was the third day of the fall-and- | 
winter term of the Plum Creek | 
district school. 


Miss Hannah Shapley, 





the A B C class to take 
its place before her, when there came 
a loud rap at the door. 

Every pupil looked up, regardless 
of Miss Shapley’s peremptory, ‘‘At- 
tend to your books!’’ and they grinned 
broadly when she opened the door. 

The teacher found herself face to 
face with a tall, peculiar-looking fel- 
low, who seemed neither man nor boy. 
‘Though he was larger than most men, 
his face had a comically infantile 
expression, which made it hard to 
guess his age. 

A tin dinner-pail in one hand and 
a book or two and a slate under his 
arm showed that he had come as a 
pupil. 

None of the children knew him, and 
there was more grinning, and even a 
little tittering, when Miss Shapley 
asked the boy’s name. 

“Jimmy,” he said, blushing and 
smiling. 

‘‘Well, come in, Jimmy,” said the 
teacher. ‘‘What books have you?” 

“A Firth Reader, a firth part of 
’rithmetic and a thpeller.’’ 

“And how old are you, Jimmy?” 

“Theventeen,” answered he, grow- 
ing very red indeed. 

His pronounced lisp caused new giggles. 

“Order!” said the teacher, sternly. ‘Attend 
to your books, every one of you!’’ 

But it was hard for the pupils to attend strictly 
to their books in the presence of this singular 
new pupil. 

They noticed with amusement how wofully 
behind other boys of his age he was in his studies. 
He could read in a stammering, blundering way 
in the First Reader with the little fellows seven 
and eight years old, and he could spell words of 
three or four letters. 

“T aint never went to school much,” he said to 
Miss Shapley. ‘I’ve had to work.” 

The large boys at once nicknamed him “Big 
Jimmy.” When he first heard the name, he 
blushed and smiled in evident embarrassment, 
but he made no protest. 

He was so good-natured and bore so meekly 
the gibes of the other boys that he seemed to 
them to lack courage, and they despised him 
accordingly. 

“TI bet you if I was big as you,” said Teddy 
Baxter, a spirited boy of eight, ‘‘Lon Bagley and 
Hen Myron and Ben Griffey and some of them 
other fellows wouldn’t plague and pick on me all 
the time the way they plague you. If J lisped as 
you do, and they mimicked me to my face, I 
guess they’d laugh on the other side of their 
mouths if I was big as you!’ 

But Jimmy simply smiled his queer, childish 
smile, and said nothing. 

A singular friendship sprang up between him 
and this Teddy Baxter—a friendship that called 
forth all sorts of gibes and jeers from the older 
and larger boys. 

It really was a little comical to see the giant 
Jimmy and the diminutive Teddy playing the 
same games and showing so decided a liking for 
each other. 

“Tt aint any of your business!” Teddy would 
say boldly when taunted. 

“IT gueth I can play with any one I pleath, 
can’t 1?” said Jimmy, with less spirit. 

The boys Teddy had named to his new friend 
were large, strong, unruly fellows, who gave 
Miss Shapley so much trouble that she some- 
times feared she would have to give up the school 
on their account. 

They often set aside her authority, and almost 
daily gave evidence of their brutality and cowardly 
instincts by “picking on” the small boys. 

None of them resented this treatment more 
vigorously than Teddy. He had a sharp tongue 


that could fling out some cutting and disagreeable 

truths, and if assailed by the large boys he did 

not hesitate to use his fists as well as his tongue. 
“We aint a bit afraid, are we, Jimmy?” he 


the | rushed upon poor Ted. 
teacher, having called the roll, | small sapling and determined to hang to it as 
was about to give the signal for | long as possible. 































would say defiantly, but that the larger boy did 
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“You want to go into the river again? You 


not share Teddy’s courage his shrinking manner 
plainly showed. 

One Friday evening the two friends were going 
home together after school when they were over- 
taken by four of their tormentors a few feet from 
the bank of a narrow, shallow and muddy river. 

The large boys began their usual sneering and 
jeering. Teddy did not listen in silence but 
“talked back” briskly. 

Suddenly Ben Griffey, stung to the quick by 
some disagreeable truth Teddy had spoken, cried 
angrily : 

“T’ll tell you what let’s do, boys. 
the little sass-box in the river! What do you 
say?” 

“All right!” said Lon Bagley, gleefully. ‘“‘It 
will teach him to be more polite to his elders and 
betters. Let’s duck Jimmy, too. Come on!” 

Jimmy paled but Teddy grew red with indig- 
nation, and prepared to defend himself as best 
he could. 

“We'll take Ted first,’ said Henry Myron, 


| “and it won’t be of any use for you to run, Big 


Jimmy, for some of us will run after you if you 
do.” 

Paying no further heed to Jimmy the four boys 
He caught hold of a 


His grip was so firm and he 
made such good use of 
his stout legs that the 
four rowdies did not 
find it easy to drag him 
away. 

Big Jimmy, pale and 
panting, stood near by, 
the picture of fear. 

Teddy’s shouts of 


anger now gave 
place to cries of pain. 

Big Jimmy’s demeanor 
suddenly changed. Color 
rushed to his cheeks, his tear- 
dimmed eyes began to sparkle, 
his limbs no longer trembled, his fists 
clenched, his teeth became set and his 
breath came faster and faster. 

The next moment, Lon Bagley found 
himself plunged, by an unseen power, 
headlong into the muddy water. Ben 
Griffey was next dazed by a vise-like grip 
on the back of his neck and a firm grasp 
on his waistband. Before he had time to 
find any explanation for these astonishing facts 
he realized he was making a mighty splash in the 
river. Henry Myron tried torun. He had gone 
only a few yards, however, when he was over- 
taken, and regardless of his whining protests 
compelled to join his sputtering companions in 
the river. * 

Joe Spencer, a boy of seventeen, was the only 
one toescape. Little Teddy pursued him valiantly. 

“You’d better run!’’ he screamed after him. 
“‘Jimmy’s too much for you!” 

Jimmy was indeed mighty in his righteous 
wrath. It gave him confidence in himself and 
in his strength, which hard work had made equal 
that of a man, made him forget the awe of these 
self-confident, terribly quick-witted fellows as 
they had seemed to him, which had heretofore 
paralyzed hisarm. Now that he knew his power, 
he revelled in it. Each time that one of the 
bedraggled boys reached the bank, he pounced 
upon him, and exulting in his strength tossed him 
back easily into the water. Three times did he 
plunge each of them into the river before his 
wrath was satisfied. 

What had wrought this change in him? A ery 
of pain from one who had been his friend. That 
his sense of gratitude was greater than his 
cowardice showed of what good stuff this uncouth 
fellow was really made. 

“Mind now,” he said, finally, to the dripping 
boys, his lisp disappearing under the pressure of 
his excitement, ‘‘there’s to be no more tormenting 
Teddy. You'll let him and all the other boys be. 
And no more impudence to the teacher! I'll lick 
you if there is. I aint afraid of you any more, 
and I’m done foolin’ with you. You’d better 
mind what I say!” 

Naturally, after this exploit of Jimmy’s, the 
boys became very respectful. He now had only 
to shake one of his great fists or frown reprov- 
ingly to check their misconduct in the school- 
room and on the play-ground. If the warnings 
were not sufficient he would say ominously : 


Let’s duck | 


don’t? You’d better look out then!” 
That was always enough! 
J. L. HARBOUR. 
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To Babylon in a Steam-Launch. 


In Four Chapters. —Chapter II. 


In sight of the Birs Nimrud. —— Hillah. — 
A Turkish official stops us.— We take 
unceremonious leave in the night with- 
out leave or expressing regrets. 


URING the afternoon following our 
adventure with the monstrous 
carp, we came in sight of a large 
mound of artificial appearance on 
the plain several miles to the west 
of the river. Cardoner stood up 
in the launch and looked at it 
- attentively for some minutes. 
***What do you make of it?’ I asked him. 

“*T think that is the Birs Nimrud,’ said he, 
‘which were long supposed to be the ruins of the 
Tower of Babel. But Rawlinson and other 
authorities now assert that Babel, or the Temple 
of Belus, was on the other side of the river, and 
that the Birs Nimrud was a temple in a suburb 
of Babylon, called Borsippa.’ 

“In a state of much curiosity we landed and 
climbed the west bank, which was here fifteen or | 
twenty feet high, and looked as if it might have | 
been an ancient revetment wall. Then we could 
see mounds on both sides of the river, near and | 
far, several of which were of great size. 

“*Yes, this is the site of ancient Babylon,’ 











said Cardoner. ‘It gives one a strange sensation, 
doesn’t it? Here stood Babylon the mighty, with 
walls three hundred feet high, brazen gates, mag- 
nificent temples, the Palace of Nebuchadnezzar 
and the Hanging Gardens.’ 

“Then that huddle of low structures, about 
half a mile ahead, must be the modern 

town of Hillah,’ I said. 

“Tt is, and there appears to be a 
bridge of boats across the Euphrates 
there,” replied Cardoner. ‘I wonder 
if we can pass through it.’ 

“We ran up to Hillah, landed at a 
dirty little jetty, and found two Arabs 
who signified that they were the pro- 
prietors of the wharf. We were trying 

to bargain with them—proposing 
that they should watch the 
launch for a day or 
two, while we ex- 
amined the ruins of 
Babylon—when a 
gorgeous personage in 
ared fez, yellow and 
blue cloak, white 
breeches and jingling 
sabre, followed by 
three zaptiehs, or 
Turkish _ soldiers, 
came striding down to 
the jetty and made an 
oration to us. 

“T faney it is a 
demand on us to show 
an official passport, 
clearance papers, or 
something of the 
sort,’ said Cardoner, 
who knew no more 

‘But let’s be as ignorant as 
possible. Fees are what he wants, of course.’ 

‘We shook our heads, pointed to the British 
ensign and invited him to speak English. The 
gorgeous personage shrugged impatiently. I then 
took out the Stars and Stripes and waved that 
lovingly between us. The gorgeous personage 
became excited, and sent away one of the zaptiehs 
in haste. 

‘Presently the zaptieh returned with four more 
zaptiehs and two other less gorgeous personages, 
the one bearing a copper lamp, the other a great 
yellow stick of something which proved to be 
official wax. The soldiers then made both our 
bow-line and stern-line fast to the jetty, with two 
of the most wonderful knots I ever saw tied. 
On these knots the gorgeous personage with the 
lamp and the gorgeous personage with the yellow 
stick melted a large quantity of the wax, and 
stamped both blotches with a great copper seal. 

“Then all of them looked at us in triumph, as 
who should say, ‘What will you do now, my fine 
fellows ?’ 

“We gazed mutely at the huge seals, whereupon 
the officials snapped their thumbs at us and 
walked away. 

“*Here’s a pretty go,’ said Cardoner. 
fiscated, aren’t we?’ 

***Tt looks like that to me. But there is this 
about it,’ said I, ‘nobody will now venture to steal 
our stuff here. So let’s see Babylon, and then— 
who knows how strong that wax may be?’ 

“Accordingly we strolled through Hillah, carry- 
ing our carbines in their leather cases, and bought 
dates at one shop, rye cakes at another and coffee 
at a third, till we had satisfied our hunger to some 
extent. It is a wretched town, full of filth and 
filth diseases; having, probably, about ten 
thousand inhabitants, ruled by Turks, and of 
course shockingly misruled. No real progress 
can ever be made where Turks have power. 
| “After wandering for a time through the dirty 
| streets, we found a kind of public house, called a 


GOING TO SEE BABYLON. 


Turkish than I do. 


‘Con- 
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khan, and near it, beneath a shed, an Arab with 
two white donkeys and a camel for hire. I took 
a donkey, and Cardoner, who cannot ride on 
horseback because of his withered leg, hired the 
camel. Thus mounted we set off to visit the 
mounds, guided by the Arab and his boy, a lad 
of eleven or twelve, who trotted ahead to show 
the way. 

‘*We crossed the river on the bridge of boats, a 
narrow, rickety toll-bridge, scarcely wide enough 
for a hand-cart. The boats are old and leaky, 
and the roadway of worn planks resting on them 
is very uneven. 

‘‘Midway there was a kind of ‘draw,’ where a 
section consisting of two boats and the planks 
resting on them could be swung free down- 
stream. It was held in place by twolarge chains, 
with hooks and staples. 

“ After crossing to the east bank of the 
Euphrates we rode to the lofty mound called Bel, 
or Babil, a distance of three or four miles out of 
Hillah. Ruins, indeed, here underlie the entire 
plain, but there are scattered palms and willow 
copses. 

“Ancient Babylon archeologists infer, was 
a city of fully three million inhabitants, embrac- 
ing within its enormous walls and ramparts an 
area of fully a hundred and fifty square miles. 
The surface now presents the appearance of a 
series of hollows and mounds which mark the 
sites of ancient reservoirs, canals, temples and 
palaces. 

“The mounds appear to be covered with earth, 
but if a crowbar, or pick, be struck into them, 
broken bricks are thrown out. These bricks are 
furnace-burnt and of uniform size—about a foot 
square by four inches thick—and have a Chaldaic 
inscription on the under side of each—generally 
the name of that grand potentate, Nebuchad- 
nezzar. He was, indeed, the great brick-maker 
of antiquity. 

“The bricks still lie here, fifty feet deep, tier on 
tier. In the centuries after the fall of Babylon 
the great cities of Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Baghdad 
and a score of others, were all reared from brick 
brought from the ruins of Babylon, and yet bricks 
enough remain beneath the surface to build a 
dozen modern towns. Of course the ruins of 
Babylon would now be far more imposing had its 
imperial temples and palaces not been used as 
quarries for thousands of years. 

“Tt is not strange that the site of a ruined city, 
like Babylon, Nineveh, or Carthage, should 
remain deserted. The broken walls, the crum- 
bling masonry, the dust and confusion of debris 
are gloomy, depressing and unhealthful. The 
structures are too vast to be either removed or 
restored, and to dwell among them would be 
wretchedness. 

“Babil, to-day, is a huge, irregular mound, 
about eight hundred yards in circumference and a 
hundred and forty feet high. Its sides are scored 
with gullies and ravines which disclose ruined 
archways and walls of brick beneath the debris 
and loam. 

“‘Cardoner did not dismount from his camel at 
Babil, but I jumped off my donkey and climbed 
to the top of a mound from which one gains a 
good view of the other mounds to the southward, 
and of Hillah and the Euphrates. 

“On my way down, curiosity led me to enter one 
of the chasms which lead back beneath distorted 
brick arches to what were once, probably, apart- 
ments of the temple. I had not ventured far 
into this gloomy, cavernous place, when I heard 
running feet, detected a peculiar odor, and pres- 
ently caught the fiery green reflection of two eyes, 
at which I fired my carbine. A horrible yell 
followed the shot, succeeded by growlings and 
hollow rumblings. 

“Hearing Cardoner shouting to me, I backed 
hastily out of what was evidently a den of 
hyenas, for one dashed down by me, snapping 
its jaws as it passed. Wild creatures naturally 
take refuge in such caverns; and I may go hunt- 
ing there some day. By exploding a cartridge of 
dynamite in the caverns, to drive the brutes out, 
rare sport might be had shooting them. It is said 
there are wolves and even lions in these mounds, 
as well as hyenas. 

“From the Babil we rode southward two miles 
to a series of mounds, forty or fifty feet high, 
occupying six or eight acres, which the old Arab 
with us called the Kasr, and which scholars 
assert to be the ruins of the famous Hanging 
Gardens and Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, though 
this could not be known from the present aspect 
of the mounds. 

“By this time the sun was sinking into the 
sands of the Arabian desert. The old Arab made 
known by very expressive signs his desire to 
return into Hillah, lest we should be robbed, for 
footpads as well as beasts of prey lurk in the 
caverns of the mounds. So we went back with 
the old man, reached the khan, or public house, 
in Hillah after dark, and paid him his twenty 
piasters. 

“These khans are the oddest of public houses. 
There is no charge for entertainment, and there 
should be none, for no real entertainmeut is 
afforded. They consist of an inclosure, surrounded 
by a brick wall which, in this case, was about 
nine feet high. 

“The inclosure, or yard, was perhaps eighty 
feet square and open to the sky; but inside the 
wall, there are ranged against it a dozen or more 
little brick sheds, or niches. 

“In these sheds the traveller may sleep, but 
must farnish his own bed. He must also provide 
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his own food and cook it himself, and he may 
turn his horse, or other cattle, loose in the yard. 
Instead of a landlord there is a public keeper 
whose only duty is to lock the wall gate at night, 
and unlock it in the morning. Once inside you 
are left to shift for yourself amid dirt and vermin 
that beggar description. 

“As Cardoner was somewhat fatigued from 
our ride, I went out after we had taken possession 
of a shed inside the khan, and plodded around 
in the dark streets to numerous shops where I 
purchased bread, cakes, milk and coffee, ready- 
made, in a jug. With these supplies I went back 
to the khan and we made our evening meal. 

“The day had been warm, but now a noisome 
chill began to be felt, and we dosed ourselves with 
quinine. 

“ ‘Tf there are not cholera or plague germs 
floating about in this old khan as well as malaria, 
I’m mistaken,’ said Cardoner. 

“Tt grew so chilly at length, that I dared not 
allow Cardoner to fall asleep without wraps, and 
so I set off for the launch, to fetch our ulsters and 
blankets. But I found that the keeper had locked 
the gate of the khan while we were eating our 
supper. I climbed on the roof of a shed, gained 
the top of the wall, dropped down on a heap of 
rubbish outside, and thence found my way down 
to the launch. 

“Everybody in town appeared to have gone to 
bed. Not a twinkle of light was to be seen 
anywhere, and mobs of jackals and hungry dogs 
were rushing about, snarling and fighting in the 
darkness. I had left my carbine in the khan, but 
I found a club and scattered the brutes when they 
came near me. The odors, now that the night 
damp had fallen, were shocking. 

“Finding no one astir at the jetty I secured our 
ulsters and two blankets, and then tried to find 
my way back. Somehow I made a wrong turn 
and cane out near the bridge of boats, which 
had a gate leading to it, that was now closed. 

‘At length I reached the khan, piled two old 
crates on top of the rubbish heap, and scaled the 
wall. Cardoner had begun to fear that I had 
been murdered. I spread our blankets and we 
put on our ulsters. 

“But as we were about to lie down for a nap a 
thought struck me. The fleas were so thick that 
we should surely not sleep. 

***Cardoner,’ said I, ‘let’s get out of here. 
Why not take our launch and leave this hole ?’ 

“* ‘Break those seals?’ queried Cardoner. 

“**They didn’t seem to be so strong but that we 
might break them,’ I replied. 

“Cardoner laughed. ‘But,’ said he, ‘it’s my 


intention to respect the laws and customs of the | * 


countries I travel in.’ 

***Mine, too,’ said 1. ‘But this is simply a case 
of intended extortion. What that Turk wants is 
a bribe to let us go. He will hold us till he gets 
it. When he gets it he will put it in his own 
pocket. Let’s give him the slip.’ 

* *1Do you think we can get away ?’ 

“We can try it.’ 

“T heard my crippled companion feeling about 
for his crutch as I gathered up our wraps and 
carbines. 

***Easy now, Cardoner,’ said I. ‘I’m going to 
pick you up and put you on the roof of the shed, 
where you can crawl on top of the wall. Then 
I will throw our things over, drop down outside 
myself, and then catch you, when you drop.’ 

“We carried out this programme and made our 
way down to the jetty, without meeting any one 
except dogs and jackals. 

“*There are probably some terrible penalties 
attaching to breaking official seals,’ Cardoner now 
whispered to me. ‘Let's cast the lines off the 
launch and leave the seals hanging on them, 
unbroken; we have plenty of line left in the 
locker.’ 

“*That’s a good plan,’ said I. So we cut the 
lines at the rings, and left the seals on the knots 
which the careful zaptiehs had tied. Then I 
proceeded to make steam. 

“‘*Wait a bit,’ said Cardoner; ‘these kerosene 
engines make such a noise, starting pressure, that 
we had better let her drop down-stream on the 
current, out of the town.’ 

“But I am going up through that bridge,’ said 
I. ‘Weare bound for Hit, you know, a hundred 
and forty miles up the river.’ 

““Of course,’ replied Cardoner, ‘but let’s drop 
down the river for a mile, and get a good head of 
steam on before we try the bridge.’ 

“Accordingly we let the launch drift silently 
down-stream in the darkness, for a considerable 
distance below the town, and made steam pressure 
down there. When the boat was once fired up 
and in motion, the noise could be better controlled. 
We also covered the gleam from the fire door with 
a tarpaulin. 

***T hope you have reflected that if we go up 
the river, through that bridge, we shall have to 
repass here on our return,’ Cardoner remarked to 
me. 

“*Ves,’ I said, ‘that is the ugly feature of it; 
but I have thought of a little scheme to provide 
for that.’ 

***Well, then, here’s for the bridge,’ exclaimed 
Cardoner, turning on steam, and the Lillian 
headed toward Hillah again. The exhaust made 
Some noise, of course, but we were invisible, as 
we kept the firelight covered in. 

“*Tf they hear us they will think it is only 
a camel, attacked with an acute distemper,’ 
Cardoner remarked. 

“We could scarcely see the bridge of boats, for 
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the night was quite dark, but when we bumped it 
I jumped out and found the ‘draw,’ which was 
held by chains whose hooks were fast in their 
staples, because the current forced the bridge to 
sag down-stream. We laid the nose of the launch 
against the draw, however, set the screw in 
motion, and pushed up-stream till the chains 
slackened. 


draw with a bar for some time, before it 
swung out. It jammed repeatedly and 
stuck fast, but I worked it open, finally, 
and Cardoner put the launch up through 
the gap. 

“We listened awhile, and debated 
whether to try to close the draw or leave 
it open. If we had heard any one ap- 
proaching we should have steamed away 
at once, but not a soul appeared to be 
astir in all that dark, malodorous town. 
I do not think there is a watchman, or 
night policeman, in Hillah. 

“Tf no one has seen us, the Turk will 
probably think that we have gone back 
down the river, if we cose the draw,’ 
Cardoner argued. ‘That may save us from 
pursuit and future trouble. So let’s drag 
the apparatus together again, if we can.’ 

“After some bother we got out a line 
from the launch to the draw section of 
the bridge, and tugged away with full 
steam to pull it back into place. The 
clumsy arrangement jammed and hung 
fast, twenty times, before we finally got 
it hooked. I think we were working at 
it for half an hour with the launch, and 


of course the puffing must have been audible | 
on both shores, if anybody had been awake to | 


hear it. 

“When at last we got off, it was a few minutes 
past one o’clock; but by sunrise we were thirty 
miles away up the river.” G. C. THoRNTON. 


(To be continued.) 
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Algol, the Demon Star. 


By Professor Charles A. Young, 
Of Princeton College. 


the days of fable, when the earth 
was young, and populous with 
giants, heroes, nymphs and mon- 
sters, the story goes that on the 

African coast of the Western 
ocean there lived the three Gor- 
gons, the fiercest of whom was 

Medusa, who had writhing ser- 
pents for hair, and a face so 
terrible that its mere sight turned the unlucky 
beholder instantly to stone. 

To rid the earth of this horror, Perseus came 
riding from the east on his winged sandals, 
wearing the helmet of Hades, which rendered 
him invisible, and equipped with sickle and 
mirror. 

Shrewdly avoiding the fatal sight of Medusa’s 
face, he slew her and started on his return, 
carrying her severed head behind him on Pegasus, 
the winged steed, which, wonderful to tell, had 
sprung full-fledged from the blood-moistened 
earth. 








As Perseus soared homeward high above the 
earth he looked down, and saw, far below him, 
chained to the rock, the lovely Andromeda, 
daughter of Cepheus, the Ethiopian king, and his 
proud Queen Cassiopeia. For no fault of her 
own the poor girl had been exposed as the sacri- 
ficial prey of a huge sea-monster, which at the 
moment was just emerging from the waves to 
claim his victim. 

Like the gallant hero that he was, Perseus flew 
to the rescue, petrified the monster by showing 
him Medusa’s head, and so delivered the maiden, 
whom in due time he married; and from these 
two descended the founders of the Persian race. 

Afterward the gods transferred them to the 
heavens, and there they still remain, as any one 
may see by looking at a celestial globe: Cepheus 
with his queen and the bright Andromeda, the 
swift-winged Pegasus and Cetus, the leviathan ; 
and especially Perseus, still holding fast the awful 
head of the Gorgon, in which gleams Algol, the 
“demon star’ of the Arabs, so called by them 
because it marks the head of Al-gkul, the 
“ghoul,” the grave-robbing fiend. 

By the old astrologers Algol was always 
regarded as powerfully “‘malefic,” or baleful, in 
its influence on human affairs; for all through 
the past ages of human history the belief in the 
influence of the stars has been as persistent as it 
is absurd. 

But while Algol is to be acquitted of all malice 
and mischief-making power, it is in some respects 
the most interesting of all the stars. Ordinarily 
it shows nothing strange; it is a pure white star 
just about as bright as the pole-star, or the 
three that mark the head and waist and foot of 
Andromeda herself, but not quite equal to 
Algenib, the principal star of Perseus. 

Those who know the leading constellations can 
easily identify Algol by the fact that it lies nearly 
south of Algenib, and makes a right angle with 
it and Gamma Andromede. It lies southwest of 
the bright star Capella, and southeast of the well- 
known Cassiopeia Chair. The search for Algol 
will be made easy by a careful study of the 








accompanying chart of a small part of the 
northern heavens. 

But Algol is not like other stars; if one watches 
it long and carefully, he will be surprised some 
evening to find that it has lost almost three- 
quarters of its light. Once in about sixty-nine 
hours — sixty-eight hours, forty-eight minutes 


nine and ten hours in the whole operation. 
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The star fades for a little less than five hours, 
remains unchanged for about twenty minutes, 
and then regains its former splendor somewhat 
faster than it lost it. The phenomenon recurs 
with perfect regularity, so that the ‘‘fainting fits” 
can be predicted almost to the second, and the 
following are the times—Eastern standard—of 
those obscurations which will occur during the 
evening hours of 1896 at times when our readers 
can easily observe them, viz. : 

January 11, 9.25; January 13, 6.45;January 31,11. 5; 
February 38, 7.55; February 23, 9.35; February 26, 6.27; 
March 14, 11.20; March 17, 8.10; 
September 28,7.35; October 18, 9.15; 
November 7, 10.55; November 10, 7.45; November 30, 9.25; 
December 3, 6.15; December 20, 11.10; December 23, 7.55. 

The changes in the light ot the star seem to 
have been first noticed more than two hundred 
years ago; but it was the deaf-mute, amateur 
astonomer, Goodricke, of York in England, who 
first thoroughly studied the peculiar behavior of 
the star, and in 1783 suggested the explanation 
that has lately been proved true. 


Why Algol Faints and Revives. 


The star is now and then partly hidden, or 
eclipsed, by a dark object which revolves around 
it, and comes between it and the earth; it has a 
dusky partner, and the pair waltz swiftly around 
each other once in sixty-nine hours. Moreover, 
from the way in which the light wanes and 
revives again, and the amount by which it is 
reduced when the star is faintest, we can learn 





many things about the size of the obscuring body, 
and the dimensions of its orbit. 

Professor Pickering, of Harvard College, who 
examined the matter very carefully in 1880, con- 
cluded that everything might be explained by 
supposing that the dark star which produces the 
“eclipses” has a diameter not quite four-fifths as 
great as that of Algol itself, and that in their 
motion the two stars keep at an almost unchanging 
distance, which is a little more than three times 
the diameter of Algol. 

Both stars move, of course, the centre of their 
motion being the point between them where their 
weights would balance—their common ‘“‘centre of 
gravity,” to use the technical term ; and the circle 
on which the larger star moves is just about half 
as large as that travelled over by the smaller, 
because the bright star weighs a little more than 
twice as much as the other 

In the cut Fig. 1, A represents the bright star 
and B the dusky one, and they swing around the 
point C in the two circles shown. When A is at 
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I and B at 1, then the bright star, as seen from 
the earth, which lies in the direction to which the 
straight arrow points, is about 
two-thirds covered by B, as shown 

in Fig. 2, and a “minimum” oc- 
| curs ; seventeen and a quarter 
| hours later A and B will be at 








|and fifty-five seconds, to be exact — it faints| Il and 2 respectively, and the 
“TI then unhooked the chains, and Cardoner | away and “comes to” again, occupying between bright star will be wholly unob- 
backed the launch off; but I had to work at the | 


Fig. 2 
| secured by the dusky one; and so on around the 
circles, the distance always remaining 
the same. 

But this is not all. As Professor 
Pickering left the subject, there was 
nothing to determine the real size of the 
stars, or the diameter of the race-tracks 
on which they run. He pointed out a 
way, however, by which they might be 
found out if one could only make obser- 
vations sufficiently precise; it depends 
upon the use of the spectroscope, that 
wonderful instrument which has almost 
reconstructed astronomy within the last 
forty years. 

When we look at a star with the spec- 
troscope we see, instead of a star, a 
narrow stripe of faintly colored light, 
see Fig. 3,—with certain dark lines across 
it; and if a star is coming toward us, 
these lines are all pushed out of their 
natural position a little toward the blue 
end of the spectrum, while if it is reced- 
ing they are displaced in the opposite 
direction. By careful measurements on 
the lines one can therefore find out 
whether a star is moving toward or from 
us, and how fast it is going. Now for 
| the application : 
| Doctor Vogel, of Potsdam in Germany, first 
| succeeded in making the necessary observations 
in 1889. He arranged an instrument with which 
he photographed the spectrum of the star in all 
| Stages of its revolution, and by measuring the 
| photographs under a powerful microscope he 
showed that about seventeen hours before the 
| minimum—when A is at IV in the figure and 
| B at 4—A is receding from us at the tremen- 
| dous rate of twenty-six and a half miles a second, 
while seventeen hours after the minimum A is 
rushing toward us with the same speed. We 


| Fig. 3. 

know, then, the circumference of the circle on 
which A moves by simply multiplying the num- 
ber of seconds in sixty-nine hours by A’s velocity 
of twenty-six and one-half miles a second; and 
all the other dimensions of the figure follow 
easily from this. 

Here are Vogel’s results, which, however, are 
not to be considered absolutely exact, but only 
as near the truth as we can get at present, and 
probably very nearly right : 








Distance between centres of A and B, 
Diameter of A, 
Diameter of B, 
Velocity of A, 2644 miles per second. 
‘ “ B, 55 “ow 


8,028,000 miles. 
1,060,000 “ 
830,000 ad 


| According to this, A is considerably larger 
than the sun, and B is a trifle smaller; but from 
the motion of the bodies it can be shown 
that their united mass is only about two- 
thirds that of the sun, and their density 
only one-fourth as great; so that they are 
much lighter than water and cannot be 
solid bodies, but only heavy clouds, — A 
being much more brilliant than the sun, 
while B, for some reason, not yet deter- 
mined, is dark. 


A Measured Star. 


Algol is the only fixed star in all the 
heavens whose size we know; as for all 
the rest, we can only guess at their real 
magnitude. But this is not all the strange 
story of our star. Observation has made 
it plain that the interval between its minima 
has been slowly changing for the past 
hundred years; first lengthening, but later 
shortening, so that at present it is about 
six seconds shorter than it was in Good- 
ricke’s time. 

Mr. Chandler, of Cambridge, has shown 
that this effect runs through its changes in 
about one hundred and thirty years, and 
can be explained by supposing that Algol 
and its companion are both moving together in a 
great orbit, as large as that of the planet Uranus, 

| under the attraction of some invisible body that 
controls the movement. 
There may be, however, some doubt as to this 
| explanation, since Tisserand, one of the ablest 
|of the French astronomers, shows that a very 
different one is possible, and perhaps more prob- 
| able. 
| Algol will always be memorable in the history 
of astronomy as the first variable star whose 
| changes were thoroughly studied and satisfactorily 
| explained; as being the first star whose size has 
| been measured, and as having first made certain 
| the existence of stars dark, and to us invisible, 
| but intimately connected with brightly luminous 
| partners. 

There are about a dozen other variable stars 
which undergo changes of the same sort as 

Algol’s, but they are mostly faint, and it may be 
long before we shall be able to deal with them in 
| an equally satisfactory manner. 
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Next Week. 


GYIW?N exceedingly amusing sketch by Mr. 
fo\ Poultney Bigelow, entitled “HOW 
“(o THE KING 
HUNTS,” will be pub- 
lished in our next issue. 
Many accounts have been 
printed of the decorous 
and dull organization of 
princely hunting-parties 
in Europe. Mr. Bigelow 
writes from his own ex- 
perience, and if the thing 
itself is slow and dull 
his description of it is 
not. 
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NSESIDE a chapter of “TO BABYLON 
Y IN A STEAM-LAUNCH,” we shall 
~° publish also excellent stories by L. J. 
Bates and Annie Hamilton Donnell; and a 
paper of keen observation, “MOWEEN THE 
BEAR,” by William J. Long, author of ‘Lost 
River,” ‘‘Fox-Ways,” and other stories and 
sketches. 


KakkkkKe 


Current Topics. 


When the first class in geography 
—the Venezuelan Commission—begins to recite, 
Brother Jonathan, John Bull and the rest of the 
scholars will stop work and listen. 


Discoveries in the natural world 
often suggest spiritual forces and relations. ‘The 
wonderful revelations effected by the Réntgen 
rays bring to mind these words in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews: “All things are naked and opened 
unto the eyes of him with whom we have to do.” 


The remarkable aggregate of the 
bids for the recent issue of government bonds has 
conferred a public benefit greater than replenish- 
ing the Treasury. It has proved to the world 
the absolute confidence of the people of this 
republic in themselves. That amounts to a 
reserve fund in comparison with which a hundred 
million dollars of gold in the Treasury is but a 
trifle. 

The speech from the throne at the 
opening of the British Parliament was the 
queen’s English, in the sense of being correct 
English, but it was not the queen’s English in 
the sense that the queen wrote the address. It is 
the speech of the ministry which is listened to 
and criticised on such occasions, and it is usually 
a vague and unsatisfactory address, abounding in 
smooth and safe phrases. That, at least, is what 
the opposition speakers always say. 

It will be some time before the truth 
is known as to the reported ‘‘discovery’’ of the 
North Pole by Doctor Nansen, the Norwegian 
explorer. If Nansen has passed over the northern 
point of the earth’s axis, he and those with him 
know what no others of the human family ever 
have known—namely, what is there. This 
information is not likely to add anything of 
substantial value to the sum of human knowledge ; 
yet it is something to have stood where there is 
no north, where every direction on land or sea is 
due south, and where one moves due west by turn- 
ing around in his tracks to the right, and due east 
by turning to the left. 

An anecdote, given in late Berlin news- 
papers, places the Kaiser’s character in a some- 
what pleasant light. He visited one day a theatre 
in the capital, in which a new opera was being 
rehearsed, and strolling behind the curtain, 
was—as is his wont to be—liberal of advice to 
singers, impresario and even scene-shifters, who 
all listened in awed silence. 

The emperor presently lighted a cigar, puffing 
as he talked. On either side were airy draperies 
and on the floor heaps of paper. One of the 
workmen, an elderly man, stepped forward, and 
bowing, pointed respectfully to a printed notice: 
**No smoking allowed here.” 

The emperor flushed angrily. Then controlling 
himself, he put out his cigar, saying with a smile: 

“Thank you, friend. It would be a bad 
business if your Kaiser taught you to disobey the 
law.” The incident, whether true in fact or not, 
is based upon a truth—No man in a community 
is higher than its laws. 

Congress has enacted, and the Presi- 
dent has approved, a bill making it a felony for 
any person to take part in what is termed a 
prize-fight in territory over which the federal 
government has exclusive jurisdiction. Yet after 
this bill became a law the agents of creatures who 
had agreed to give one of these brutal exhibitions 
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| announced that the fight would come off, despite 
all obstacles. That is, they made a public threat 
, to commit a felony. 

| Jt is an unfortunate omission in the laws of 
| this country, that in most instances a person 
| who threatens to do a felonious act cannot be 
taken into custody and held until he furnishes 
heavy bonds to keep the peace. Because of that 
omission the decent element in this republic has 
been compelled to listen to the public threats of 
would-be criminals to commit acts that would be 
a reproach to civilization. The laws will not 
cover the case until they provide a way of 
silencing these defiant brutes. 
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THE RECKLESS JEST. 


Who, for the poor renown of being smart, 
Would leave a sting within a brother’s heart? 
Young. 


2 
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The Cost of Threatened War. 


How much it costs in times of peace to be 
always prepared for war—and more than that, to 
threaten war continually—is shown by some 
statistics collected by a journal of Brussels. 

The twenty independent countries of Europe 
have a combined population of three hundred 
and sixty-six millions ; the most densely populated 
is Belgium, with two hundred and thirteen people 
to the square kilometre. At the other extreme is 
Norway, with six people only to the kilometre. 

These countries maintain armies on a peace 
footing, with the colors every day, aggregating 
more than three million four hundred thousand 
men, who are supported, armed and manceuvred 
at an expense to the taxpayers of one billion 
and sixty million dollars a year. 

In addition to the soldiers constantly under arms 
in time of peace, the armies of the twenty coun- 
tries on a war footing—that is, those who have to 
be kept in a more or less complete state of readi- 
ness for war while still following the callings of 
peace—number more than twenty-one millions of 
men. 

A direct consequence of this vast burden on 
the nations is their prodigious indebtedness. 
For the whole of Europe this indebtedness is 
twenty-three billions, three hundred millions of 
dollars—a sum so vast that it is almost impossi- 
ble for the mind to comprehend it. 

If it were necessary to pay all the debt at once, 
every man, woman and child would have to pay 
about sixty-five dollars; and as women and chil- 
dren cannot pay any such sum, nor any men 
except substantial or wage-earning citizens, it is 
plain that the burden is a very heavy one on all 
productive industries. 

Practically the nations of Europe are bankrupt, 
though they are not nominally so as long as they 
manage to pay the interest on the amount of their 
indebtedness. 

Upon every French person there rests a 
national debt of one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars; upon every Englishman one hundred 
and five; upon every German fifty-five; upon 
every Italian eighty-three, and so on. On the 
other hand, the Swiss, who do not maintain a 
standing army and have no use for a navy, have 
the smallest burden of debt in Europe—less than 
five dollars per head. 

In the United States we have a debt per head 
of all our people of about fifteen dollars. It is 
not likely that our people wish to enter upon a 
policy which would subject them to burdens 
comparable with those which rest upon the 
industries and paralyze the productive energies 
of the nations of Europe. 
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College Life. 


It is doubtful if any class in modern society 
enjoys a larger measure of the good-will of people 
in general than the students in our colleges and 
universities. Their sports, no less than their 
studies, are the subject of constant interest. 

The hearty enthusiasm with which the success- 
ful athlete ur debater is cheered by the crowds 
that gather to witness their contests of brawn or 
brain is typical of the public attitude toward 
them. 

When a college career is cut short by expul- 
sion, the community is far more apt to lament 
the necessity than to emphasize the wisdom of 
the discipline to which the authorities have 
resorted. All the world loves a college boy as it 
loves a lover. 

High spirits, abundant joy in life, comradeship 
—these, with a strengthening current of deeper 
purpose—make up the character of the student as 
the general public apprehends it. They are 
charming qualities, and few would hinder their 
development and exercise within rightful bounds. 

It is an illustration of the toleration with which 
the offences of students are regarded that the 
laws regarding the protection of property and 
person are distinctly relaxed in favor of college 
boys. ‘Hazing’ is often what the law calls 
brutal assault, but it usually goes unpunished. 
Even the theft of tradesmen’s signs and other 
articles of no value to the student who takes 
them, goes by a college slang term, and is rarely 
followed by the statute penalty of theft. 

But there are bounds to what is permissible, 
even to students. In some recent occurrences the 
limits have been passed, and in at least two cases 








the offending students had a warning that will 
doubtless do good throughout the college popula- 
tion of the land. In both cases an acknowledg- 
ment of the serious nature of the offence, and 
deep contrition, availed to secure the pardon of 
the delinquent. 

When such cases are pending, an impression is 
quite frequently created that the college authori- 
ties are ‘‘too hard on the boys.” A more correct 
view is, ordinarily at least, that the faculty 
understand their students better than the general 
public can understand them; that they dread a 
college scandal above all things ; and consequently 
if they adopt severe measures the case must call 
for severity. 

This is all the more reasonable since—except in 
the military schools, where discipline and obedi- 
ence form an essential part of the training— 
nearly all the reguiations by which students of 
the old time were restricted, have been abolished. 
Restraining rules with penalties attached are for 
irresponsible beings. Freedom implies a power 
of self-restraint. 

So, if the present tendency to rely on the honor 
and good sense of students is to continue, they 
must justify the confidence placed in them. The 
principle of noblesse oblige is no less potent in 
colleges than in the world. And the general 
public will do well to expect more gentlemanly 
conduct from students who have no other restraint 
than their own good sense, than from those old- 
time students who might not even wear a buff 
waistcoat, nor stand covered within a hundred 
feet of a professor. 
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THE POET’S TOUCH. 


The poet gathers fruit from every tree, 
Yea, grapes from thorns and figs from thistles be. 
Plucked by his hand, the basest weed that grows 
Towers to a lily, reddens to a rose. 

William Watson. 
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A Notable Anniversary. 


The Smithsonian Institution will be fifty years 
old on the 10th of August. Congress established 
it in 1846. Its original endowment was about a 
half-million of dollars, bequeathed to the United 
States by James Smithson, an English scientist 
who died in 1829, to found at Washington an 
institution ‘for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.”’ 

The founder builded wisely. Administered by 
men like Joseph Henry, Spencer F. Baird and 
Samuel P. Langley, his wealth has served and 
still sustains a multitude of noble uses. 

The Smithsonian gives financial aid to research ; 
acts as a medium of exchange of books and 
specimens between societies and individuals in 
both hemispheres; supplies duplicate specimens 
to other institutions; aids, by the loan of 
specimens, the investigations of specialists, and 
publishes the results of such investigations, and 
other papers of scientific importance. 

Its first executive officer, the late Professor 
Henry, laid down a sound principle when he 
declared, at an early day, that the institution 
should do nothing which could be equally well 
done by any society or instrumentality already in 
action. Observing this rule in the spirit and the 
letter, existing organizations have been aided and 
new ones have come into being. 

In connection with the Smithsonian’s work in 
ichthyology, the Fish Commission was established. 
The Weather Bureau grew out of its observations 
in meteorology. It has added one hundred and 
fifty thousand volumes to the Library of Congress ; 
enriched the Corcoran Free Gallery with its own 
art collection ; provided the Department of Agri- 
culture with ‘“‘working material” in the form of a 
botanical collection; and greatly enlarged the 
army medical museum. 

By such judicious liberality the institution 
leaves itself the freer for effort in its special field, 
the ethnology, zodlogy and mineralogy of the 
United States. Its work is stil] sufficiently varied. 
The National Museum, the legal custodian of 
government collections, has been its charge since 
1858. It controls the Bureau of Ethnology, the 
Astro-Physical Observatory and the National 
Zoological Park. Its International Exchange 
Service assists, every year, twenty-five thousand 
correspondents. 

Important as these activities are, the publica- 
tions of the institution represent, perhaps, even 
more of scientific utility. Many of the books, the 
“Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,’’ for 
instance, are addressed to the learned few. They 
may seem, at first glance, to warrant the charge 
that the Smithsonian’s achievements are remote 
from the every-day life of the average man; but 
the second thought will teach him that in many 
ways the past and present work of the institution 
directly bears upon his welfare. 

If an unknown pest attacks the farmer’s crop, 
if a strange mineral is found in his tield, it may 
mean much to him to have the advice of a famous 
scientist at his service. The Smithsonian staff 
answers thousands of letters concerning just such 
practical questions. 

In the support of its branches, the institution 
| expends about a half-million dollars a year. Its 
|fund, which is by law restricted to a million 
dollars, and now approaches that limit, is invested 
in six per cent. gold bonds. Congress adds an 
annual appropriation. The District of Columbia 


shares the expense of the Zodlogical Park. 
As the original endowment was supplied by a 
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native of the mother country, so it is a significant 
fact that the largest of all the subsequent gifts 
to the institution was made by Thomas George 
Hodgkins, an Englishman long resident in the 
United States, who a few years ago increased 
the fund by two hundred thousand dollars. 

The truth is that men engaged in the pursuit of 
knowledge know no boundary-lines. All science 
worth the name is more eager to benefit than it is 
to gain. The learned men of the future will be 
slow to strive for individual distinction or to 
recognize a national jealousy. To them is given 
the opportunity to promote the ‘federation of the 
world.” 
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The Long Stroke. 


Two men living in an American city were expert 
swimmers, whose powers of endurance were the 
subject of admiring comment among their friends. 
They were induced to compete in a swimming- 
match. 

There was neither wager nor prize, but only a 
friendly contest to determine which was the better 
swimmer, there being an understanding that the 
backers of the loser should pay for a dinner for 
the whole company of spectators. 

When the trial began for long-distance swimming, 
one of the contestants decided that he would force 
the pace from the outset. He shot ahead with 
vigorous, powerful strokes, and left his antagonist 
some distance behind. His friends cheered him 
exultantly from the shore, and shouted to him to 
keep up his good work. Excited by these outcries 
he redoubled his exertions and increased his lead 
rapidly. 

Meanwhile, his competitor was swimming with 
steadiness with a stroke which he could easily 
maintain for the whole distance. He was not 
disconcerted by the frantic appeals of his friends 
to quicken his stroke. He was confident that his 
competitor was exhausting himself by overexertion 
at the outset, and that the race would be won 
before it was much more than half-finished. 

The two swimmers kept on without changing 
their tactics until the half-distance stake was not 
far away. The leader had ceased to gain upon his 
rival, who was beginning to lessen the distance 
between them. One man was showing signs of 
distress while the other was swimming easily, and 
was apparently as fresh as when he started. 

At the stake the leader threw up his hands and 
cried out to his rival to come to his aid. The 
second man, calling upon his reserved power, 
forged ahead with a few strong strokes, and came 
up in time to save the exhausted leader from 
drowning. 

“Help me ashore!” gasped the exhausted man. 
“The race is yours. You need not finish the 
course.” 

The weaker man was kept afloat until a boat 
could be sent to rescue him. Then the stronger 
man turned the stake and completed the course, 
swimming with the same long, deliberate stroke 
with which he had set out. 

When he went ashore to receive the congratula- 
tions of his friends he was apparently none the 
worse for his prolonged exercise in the water. 
His success had been a triumph of judgment rather 
than of expert skill or physical endurance. The 
two rivals were equally good swimmers, but one 
knew how to reserve his strength for a prolonged 
test of endurance, while the other exhausted him- 
self by overstraining unnecessarily in the first 
half-mile. 

That swimming match is a parable of many a 
failure in life and of many a successful career. 
Nothing is more dangerous than overwrought 
exertion of body or mind. 

It is the long, steady, deliberate stroke, with 
unused power in reserve behind it, that wins in 
every field of human effort. 
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In the Moment of Victory. 


Admirers of Napoleon I.—if there are any 
left—must often have felt disappointed while read- 
ing the recent abundant Napoleonic literature, 
to find how often his greatest and most truly won- 
derful victories were announced and described, by 
his own pen or order, in a manner so carefully 
theatric as to belittle rather than increase their 
importance as we read of them to-day. In fact, 
Napoleon attached much value to the art of the 
reporter. He practised it for many years with 
plenty of coarse cunning, a good deal of pictur- 
esque invention, and little scruple at departing 
from the facts or distorting them to please his 
public. Therefore his bulletins of victory do not 
ring true, and fail signally to retain their power to 
thrill. 

Not so is it with the two simple and unaffected 
pictures given by Archibald Forbes in an article 
on General von Moltke, of that fine old soldier at 
the decisive moments of Gravelotte and Sedan, 
the two great battles of the Franco-Prussian 
War, waged against Napoleon III., a personage 
more like his famous predecessor in his theatric 
tendencies than in anything else. At Gravelotte 
Moltke led the final fierce, and as it appeared, 
desperate charge in person. ‘ 

“Meanwhile,” says Mr. Forbes, “King William 
had gone back to Rezonville, where he sat in the 
village street on a plank, one end of which rested 
on a broken gun-carriage, the other on a dead 
horse. The roar of the close battle swelled and 
deepened till the very ground trembled. 

“The night fell like a pall, but the blaze of the 
adjacent conflagration lit up the anxious group by 
the churchyard wall. From out the medley of 
broken troops in front came suddenly a great shout, 
that grew in volume as it rolled nearer. The hoofs 
of a galloping horse rattled on the causeway. A 
moment later, Moltke, his face for once —-= 
with excitement, sprang from the saddle, an 
running toward the king, cried out: 

a s good for us! The sition has been 
retrieved, and the victory is with your Majesty!’ 

“The king, baring his head, sprang to his feet 
with a fervent, ‘God be thanked!’ and a simulta- 
neous hurrah welcomed the glad tidings.” 

At Sedan General Sheridan, as military com- 
missioner from the United States, was present on 
the summit of the little hill where King William, 
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Bismarck, Moltke and a group of notable officers 
were watching for the end. Moltke was stand- 
ing by a large telescope mounted on a tripod. 
Spread upon the ground at his feet lay maps of the 
region round about, which at moments he studied 
attentively. It was Sheridan—quick of eye and 
judgment—who first perceived with whom the 
victory rested. 

“When that final charge (of the French) failed, 
the German ring closed as with a snap; and 
Sheridan, as he shut his binocular, broke the 
strained silence with the exclamation: 

“Tt is all over with the French now!’ 

“At the words, Moltke left his telescope, stalked 
aside to where Sheridan sat, and silently shook 
hands with the American soldier who had felt the 
pulse of many battles.” 
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AN AMBASSADOR’S MISTAKE. 


To what an extent the game of diplomacy is a 
contest of deceptions is indicated by a confession 
of Prince Bismarck. It was made long after he 
had ceased to be the Prussian ambassador at the 
court of St. Petersburg. He had made he saida 
great mistake there—the mistake of letting the 
Emperor Alexander know that he had learned the 
Russian language. 

Few foreigners ever learn Russian; and the 
Russians speak their language before foreigners 
with the assurance that they are not understood. 
Knowing the tongue, therefore, and not being sus- 
pected of knowing it, the Prussian ambassador 
might have learned important Russian secrets! 

When he went to St. Petersburg as minister in 
1859, Count Bismarck concluded he would study 
Russian. He began assiduously and patiently, but 
his patience gave out when he was required to 
repeat a great many times, as drill, the Russian 
sentence: “‘Ot topota Kopyit pyil poliou lejit.” 

This is a sentence which, by the way, looks much 
easier to pronounce than it is. Bismarck flew into 
a terrible rage over it, and exclaimed: 

“Ts it possible that any stranger can ever master 
such a combination of sounds as that? Why, your 
atrocious language has no bones at all! It is a 
cartilaginous mass of syllables concocted by a lot 
of moujiks! One of those letters alone is enough 
to take away from a foreigner all desire to learn 
the language.” 

Having relieved his impatience, Count Bismarck 
devoted himself to study, and made astonishing 
progress. He soon proved that he was a better 
student than spy. He was one day dining at the 
Winter Palace with the tsar and several princes and 
others. 

The tsar turned to one of the princes and made 
a remark of considerable significance in the Rus- 
sian language. Count Bismarck understood it, 
and betrayed the fact in the expression of his eyes 
as he glanced toward the two. 

“What!” exclaimed the tsar in Russian, ‘‘do you 
understand Russian, Count Bismarck ?” 

“A little, your majesty,” answered Bismarck, in 
the same tongue, quite taken off his guard. 

“And how long have you been studying it?” 

“Scarcely four months, your majesty.” 

“I congratulate you on the progress you have 
made,” said the tsar. But Bismarck found that his 
study had been in vain. 


~~ 
> 





SEVERE CRITICS. 


It 1s told of a Scotch clergyman that after making 
a quotation from Scripture in his prayer one Sun- 


day, he added, earnestly: “For that, O Lord, is | 


the correct translation of the passage.” 

It is assumed that any one who hears a sermon 
is quite capable of sitting in judgment on it, from 
either a doctrinal or a literary point of view. 
Every Scotch preacher is closely watched by his 
congregation as well as by his presbytery, and 
some peculiar evidence is offered in the eccles- 
jastical suits which are sometimes carried on. 

The charges made against a certain minister 
who was to have been settled over a parish in the 
north of Scotland indicate the variety of the 
demands made by the critical hearers. The parish 
schoolmaster declared that there was nothing in 
the luckless minister’s manner “to arrest and fix 
the eye; nothing, as it were, to build up the mind 
in a holy frame.” The schoolmaster wanted 
“burning zeal, and a warmth beaming from the 
eye, the face, and above ail, from the intonation of 
the voice.” 

Another witness objected to the presentee's 
hands, which he said were very much in the way. 
“At one time they were in his pockets, and again 
he was keeping the line of his sermon with his 
finger.” 

One farmer said he was a “cauld, dry, sleepie 
body,” and another said he wanted “more forcy 
preaching,” while a third said he could not endure 
the minister’s “silver-gray sort 0’ eyelashes.” 

Two of the gravest and most frequent charges 
were those of a lack of “liveliness” and the use of 
unintelligible expressions; for example, “a series 
of unhappy coincidences” used twice in one ser- 
mon, and “a concourse of circumstances.” 

These charges were considered ample reasons 
for the non-settlement of the minister in question, 
and to an uninitiated reader it seems as if his life 
in that parish would scarcely have been a joyous 
one had he been installed over people with such 
remarkable gifts for criticism. 


* 
> 





SUFFERED FROM HIS OWN PRESCRIPTION. 


The French affect to abhor noisy operas, and 
make the music of Wagner, which is sometimes 
quite strenuous, the butt of many jokes. 

A French paper declares that not long ago a 
certain banker of Berlin became deaf—so deaf that 
he could no longer hear the discharge of a cannon. 
His physician perceived that his ailment was of 
the sort that might be cured by concussion, and 
took him to hear Wagner’s “Lohengrin.” 

The two took seats close to the orchestra—just 
in front of the trombones, and near the mouths of 
these instruments. There came a passage in which 
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the trombones make a celebrated and terrible blast. 


At the end of it the banker whispered excitedly | 2a/sam. 50c. and $1.00. For 75 cents in stamps we mail, pre- 
paid, a 75-cent bottle. Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston. [Adr. 


and eestatically to the doctor: 

“You have saved me! You have saved me!” 

The doctor paid no attention. Forgetting the 
presence of others, the banker called out, “Doctor! 
doctor! Iean hear! Congratulate me!” 

But still the doctor paid no attention. He had 
himself become totally deaf! 


WHITTIER IN FAMILIAR RELATIONS. 


The Arena publishes some personal recollections 
of American poets, and among them two amusing 
anecdotes connected with Whittier. A little girl, 
who was in the house with him and of whom he 
was very fond, asked him to commemorate in verse 
the death of her favorite kitten, Bathsheba by 
name. Without a moment’s hesitation, the poet 
recited solemnly: 

Bathsheba, to whom none ever said scat— 
No worthier cat 
Ever saton a mat 
Or caught a rat, 
Requiescat ! 

The same little girl had a pony who broke his 
leg, and again the poet was called upon to comfort 
the child with some poetic sentiment. 

“I have written some lines myself,” she said, 
“but I can’t think how to finish the verse.” 

“What did you write?” asked Mr. Whittier. 

“My pony kicked to the right, he kicked 
to the left; 


The stable-post he struck it. 
He broke his leg short off—” 


And then added Mr. Whittier: 
“And then he kicked the bucket.” 


During the war a Gaaber friend, who was a shi 
builder asked Mr. Whittier’s advice as to buildin 
war ships. At first Mr. Whittier did not comm 
himself, but as the ship-builder was leaving, he 
remarked. 

“Thomas, if thee builds ships, I advise thee to 
use the best timber and build them strong.” 


RICE-EATERS. 


The Fortnightly Review is of the opinion that 
diet has more or less influence upon character, but 
does not concede that a vegetable diet renders the 
eater more gentle than a diet of which animal food 


‘forms a part. Vegetarians, it says, are prone to 


contrast the gentleness of our domestic herbivora 
with the ferocity often displayed by carnivorous 
animals. 


A little reflection, however, shows that the food 
cannot be the main cause of the disposition in 
either case. Many of the herbivora are capable of 
displaying the utmost ry Savage attacks 
upon inoffensive persons by bulls, horses and stags 
are by no means uncommon in this country; while 
in the East “rogue” elephants, wild boars and 
other herbivorous animals often inflict serious 
injuries upon human beings who chance to come 
in their way. 

So, likewise, the Leg my A mild Hindu, feeding 
on rice or wheat flour, is liable to become riotous 
uncontrollable and bloodthirsty when influenced 

religious fanaticism. Perhaps the mischievous 
effects upon the habits and disposition, ascribed to 
animal food, are due to the alcoholic liquors which 
are consumed at the same time. 

The disposition of an avernae individual leading 
a temperate life would probably not be altered for 
the better were he to substitute vegetarian diet for 
his ordinary fare. 


DECIDED BY JURY. 


It is not uncommon for an English judge to try 
to raise a laugh—and strange to say, he usually 
succeeds — by affecting an infantile ignorance of 
all things but purely judicial matters. Sir Henry 
Hawkins not long ago asked in court, “What is 
hay?” 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger says 
that in a recent libel suit a strange affectation of 
judicial ignorance was evinced by Lord Russell. 
Sir Edward Clarke read, from a book of the plain- 
2 a description of Chopin’s “umber-shaded 
head.’ 

“What shade?” asked Lord Russell. 

“Umber,” replied Sir Edward. 

j — but what is that?” persisted the chief 
ustice. 

At this point the feelings of the jury were too 
much forthem. With a “yr | reminiscent of 
the “Pirates of Penzance,” they chanted in expos- 
tulatory chorus: “Brown, my lord, brown,” and 
the trial went on. 


“ PROPERTY.” 


Years ago in New Hampshire there were three 
commissioners appointed to examine candidates 
for admission to the bar. At one time the commis- 
sioners were Jeremiah Mason, the ablest lawyer 
in the state, Mr. Sullivan and another member of 
the bar. Of a certain candidate who presented 
himself for examination, Mr. Willard tells this 
story in his book, “Half a Century with Judges 
and Lawyers :” 

He was an awkward young man, and the com- 
missi $ pr led to examine him thus: 
“What is property?” 

The candidate described it. 

“How is it acquired?” 

“In various ways.” 

“Tllustrate.” 

“Mr. Mason gE his by high fees; Mr. Sullivan 
by usury 5 and Mr. —” 

“Stop! stop!” exclaimed Mason; “I think we 
can admit him, Brother Sullivan.” 





ECONOMICAL ENGINEERING. 


The truly gifted engineer always makes one part 
of his work fit into another, and no energy is ever 
wasted. A wealthy engineer who had set up a 
very fine place in the country, where he had carried 
out many pet constructive projects, was visited 
there by an old friend. 


The visitor had so much difficulty apes open 
nie front gate that he spoke about it to the pro- 

rietor. 
” “You ought to fix that gate,” said the gees. “A 
man who has everything ‘just so’ should not have 
a gate that is hard to open.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the engineer, “you don’t under- 
stand myeconomy. That gate communicates with 
the water-works of the house, and every person 
who comes through it pumps up four gallons of 





water!” 


“ Bestin the World.” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
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BURPEE’S SEEDS, 


Philadelphia. 


A postal card addressed as above will bring you 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1896, if you 
intend to purchase Seeds, otherwise the price is ten cents 
(less than cost). It isa bright BOOK of 184 pages, 
with hundreds of illustrations and colored plates pain 


citron nacures tt BEST SEEDS THAT GROW ! 


”” World’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. | 
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A BRISK RUB 
















worth more t 

an ounce of medi- 
cine. There is 
nothing like 


Bailey’s 
~ Rubber 
Flesh 
Brush 


to open the pores, 
start the circula- 
tion and give life 


Thousand 
Rubbers 
For a £5 
Thousand 


to the muscles, 
It invigorates the 
whole body for the 


day. A gentle reminder of duty to each pore. 
Used either wet or dry, it is a most exhilara- 
ting massage. Keeps one young. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods. 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, $1.50 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, .50 
Bailey's Rubber Toilet Brush (large), .50 
Bailey's Rubber Toilet Brush (small), . . -26 
Bailey's Rubber Manicure, ° ° ‘ ° 26 
Bailey's Complexion Soap, e ° ° 10 


_C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Made with Pocket Kodak. 


with a Pocket Kodak or a Bulls-Eye. Both are built on our “cartridge 
system,” by which they can be loaded or unloaded in broad daylight. A 
dark room is only needed for the developing, and we do that if you wish, 


or you can do it yourself. 
Any boy or girl can make good 


ments. From the fine leather coveri 


pictures with either of these instru- 
ng to the inmost soul, the lens, they 


are perfect, and being perfect they make perfect pictures. 


Pocket Kodak for pictures 134 x 2 inches, 


Bulls-Eye Camera for pictures 312 x 3% inches, - - ° * ‘ 
Complete A. B. C. Developing and Printing Outfit,  - - ° ° 


$5.00 
$8.00 
$1.50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Catalogue Free. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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In Florence. 


As I wander up and down 

In this old Italian town, 

Half reality, half dream, 

Does the chan, picture seem. 
Every stone on which I tread 
Tells its story of the dead,- 

Some whose names have left no breath 
On this hither shore of death. 
Every tower on which I gaze 
Rings its chime of other days; 
Every doorway holds for me 
Page on page of history; 

And the living forms that pass 
Are like figures in a glass,- 
Moving images that act 

In the mimicry of fact. 


Like the veins upon the leaf, 
Lines of joy and lines of grief, 
Clearly pencilled, I can trace 
Upon every human face ; 
Yet these arabesques of fate,— 
Blended signs of love and hate,— 
Are to me but shadows cast 
Of the passions of the past, 
When the feud was fierce between 
Guelph and stormy Ghibelline, 
When Lorenzo’s star was h, 
Or when Cosmo’s held the sky. 
Thus it is that all things seem 
Half reality, half dream, 
As I wander up and down 
In this old Italian town. 

CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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A Slave made a Bishop. 


American travellers in England, as a rule, 
make a pilgrimage to the ancient cathedral of 


Canterbury, which is filled with associations of | 
Here | 
the Crusaders kept vigil before departing to the | 


moment to the historian and the Christian. 


Holy Land. Here Becket was murdered. The 
stone steps are still here, worn in deep hollows by 
the knees of countless pilgrims in past centuries. 
Every stately pillar and carved stone has its record 
of dim, far-off days in English history. 

One scene, however, which was witnessed in 
this great minster, is more significant to Amer- 
icans, vexed as they are with their race problems, 
than any murder or coronation. 

Here, before the high altar, with all the solemn 
splendor of the ceremonial of the English church, 
a poor freed slave, with a skin as black as coal, 
was consecrated the first bishop of the Niger. 

Adjai, a Yoruba boy of twelve, was taken 
prisoner with his mother by the Foulah tribe, and 
sold to Portuguese slave-traders. His mother 
was left in Africa. An English man-of-war ran 
down the slave-ship, and brought out from the 
hold the wretched prisoners frantic with terror at 
the white skins and blue eyes of their rescuers. 
They mistook the cannon-balls on deck for skulls, 
and the carcass of a hog in the cook’s cabin for 
a human body, and tried to escape from the 
supposed cannibals by jumping into the sea. 

The boy, Adjai, was sent to the mission school 
at Sierra Leone. There he was taught the Chris- 
tian faith, and trained to be a carpenter. He was 
baptized under the name of Samuel Crowther, but 
kept, too, his own name Adjai, saying proudly : 

“Tam Christian. But I am always black and 
Yoruba.” 

He proved to be so faithful and practical, both 
as Christian and negro, that he was sent to Eng- 
land to make known the condition and wants of 
his people. Large sums were given him, which 
he used with much sagacity for his race. The 
queen sent Bibles, Prince Albert a steel corn-mill 
and other farming implements, which Adjai 
taught his people how to use. 

On his second visit he was made bishop. He 
returned to his own tribe, and after long search 
found his mother. He took her to his home and 
she became a devout servant of Christ, and lived 
to a great age. But she persisted in wearing 
always the decent Yoruba costume, and in speak- 
ing that language, answering all arguments by 
saying: 

“T am negro. Jesus will know me in my own 
skin and in my blanket.” 

No man in Africa served the Master more 
faithfully than Bishop Adjai Crowther. The 
thoughtful reader in the story of his life can find 
a meaning which, rightly used, will uplift his own. 


oe —_—__—__ 


Lifeless Riders. 


A veteran of the British army in India once saw 
a strange sight on a battle-field. As he tells the 
story, a squadron of cavalry had been held in 
reserve under cover of a field battery and an 
infantry regiment. The artillery duel had ended. 
The assault of the enemy in overwhelming numbers 
had been repulsed by the steadiness of the in- 
fantry. While a cloud of smoke hung over the 
field the cavalry received an order to charge with 
drawn sabres. 

The troopers started in close order for the 
enemy’s line. Midway they met a destructive fire 
from earthworks in front of them, and from the 
woods on their flank. A young cavalryman, w 
his sabre drawn, was shot in the heart while lead- 
ing in the first file. The horse halted, swerved to 
the right and turned back, but the rider kept his 


seat without flinching. The other troopers went | and heavier c 
storm, rode at full | what seemed 


on, carried the earthwork b 
gallop after the retreating force, and converted 
defeat into rout. 

The dead trooper, meanwhile, was returning 
with white face and with the blood streaming from 
his wound. Under his nerveless hand the horse 
received neither check nor leading, and made its 
own way toward the infantry, who were now 
advancing rapidly. As the smoke lifted, the 
soldiers saw the solitary rider coming with one 
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hand in a death-grip upon the saddle, while the 
other still held the sword rigidly clasped. 

‘It was a sight never to be forgotten—the gallop- 
ing horse with the dead cavalryman still mounted 
and looking grim and fierce. It was not until the 
rider had Ge fifty rae from the spot where he 
had been killed that he rolled off the horse. 

A similar story is told of Captain Nolan, who 
delivered the fatal, blundering order for the charge 
of the famous Light Brigade. He was seen on the 


| field of Balaclava, riding from the hills where the 


uarter where 
, 
in 


staff officers were drawn up to the 
the brigade was stationed. The charge be 
and what was left of the brigade returne 
broken groups. 

At last Captain Nolan was seen galloping rapidly 
toward the centre of the field. He was firml 
seated, straight as an arrow, and eee 3 well. 
Suddenly the horse swerved, and the rider toppled 
over. : 

The officers who were nearest rushed forward, 
but when they lifted him from the ground they 
found him lifeless. Like the Indian sabreman he 
had been shot and instantly killed, but his horse 
had carried him safely across the field, out of the 
reach of the pursuing Cossacks. 


2 
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The Telegraphic Ear. 


A night telegrapher will lay his head within two 
inches of a working instrument, and sleep as 
soundly as if he were in bed; but if his own office 
eall is sounded by the instrument, he will waken 
on the instant. So says an old telegrapher, with 
whom a reporter for the Philadelphia Times reports 
a conversation. By long practice the telegrapher’s 
ear becomes so acute that the slightest variation 
in the working of the instrument is immediately 
detected; and the receiving operator recognizes 


the “‘voice,” so to speak, of the sender, if the | 


sender happens to be any one with whom he has 
been accustomed to work. 


While in Newark, N. J., a year or two ago I was 


called to the Western Union office by telephone. 
When I arrived there the manager said, “There is 


a man in Philadelphia who wants to talk to you,” | 


pointing out the instrument which I was to use. I 
opened the key and called Philadelphia. The 


operator answered, and I made myself known. | 


“How are things, my boy,” came back an answer, 
with no name attached. 

“Joe Gettler,” I said; and soit was. - 

Now mark you. I had not seen or heard from 
my friend Gettler for three pense, and had not 
heard him send a word by telegraph during that 


time. He and I had worked on the same line for a 


| year or more, and his sending was as familiar to 


me as is your voice. I recognized his touch, and 
yet I supposed he was at that time in a Chicago 
omece. 

Yes, there is as much difference between the 
sound of different telegraphers’ sending as there 
is between the handwriting of any two men in the 
same line of business. 

It is said that during the War of the Rebellion, 
Jim Waite, an old-time New York operator, was 
sent to the front by the government to work per 
tant wires. He one day got on to a wire over which 
important secret messages were being sent by 
Confederates, and the result would have been 
funny had it not been so serious. 

It was in Tennessee or Kentucky, I forget which. 
Waite, with his pocket instrument, got inside the 
Confederate lines, and having learned that mes- 
sages were being sent over a certain wire from 
Richmond, he tapped the wire and copied several 
valuable messages. 

This was nothing new, for operators on both 
sides did the same thing time and again. But 
Waite was overanxious. There was an interrup- 
tion in the middle of a despatch, and Jim was 
eager to get the remainder. To urge the sender 
he opened his key, and simply said, ““G. A. Commis- 
sary.” The “G. ‘A.” meant “go ahead,” and “‘com- 
missary” was the last word that had been sent. 

What was Waite’s surprise to hear, instead of a 
continuance of the message, “Jim Waite, what are 

ou doing on this line? Get out or there will be 
rouble.” Jim didn’t wait even to discover who 
the man was. He said afterward that the sender 
had a very familiar sound, but he couldn’t for the 
life of him tell who the operator was. 

Jim found out four or five years later. He was 
still telegraphing and was employed in the old 
Broadway office of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, New York. One Say a young man walked 
into the office and asked for Jim Waite. 

The men met and looked at each other, but there 
was no re of the visitor by Waite. In 
fact, they looked upon each other’s faces for the 
first time. 

“So you’re Jim Waite,” said the caller. ‘Well, 
I’m glad to meet you. y name is Mosely, Charles 
Mosely. and I used to sign ‘C. R.’ in Charleston.” 

Waite remembered him in an instant. The two 
men for a long time had worked different ends of 
a north and south wire before the outbreak of the 
war, and had become fast friends without ever 
having met. Still, Jim didn’t know hee vony A was 
the man who had told him to get off the wire inside 
the Confederate lines. 

“Where did you go after stealing those despatches 
I was sending during the war?” asked Mosely; 
and then Waite understood it all. 


* 
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Aroused at Midnight. 


In the summer of 1893 two or three English sports- 
men made an excursion into the wilds of British 
America west of the Athabasca River. They were 
in pursuit of adventure, and they found it, as is 
clearly shown in the book, “The Land of the 
Muskeg,” which the leader of the party, Mr. H. 8. 
Somerset, has since given to the world. On one 
occasion Mr. Pollen, the artist of the expedition, 





went off with an Indian guide, Daukhan, and John, 


an interpreter, on a side trip of several days, and 
on his return narrated their adventures, one of 
which is given by Mr. Somerset in Mr. Pollen’s 
language. 


The three men were startled late one evening b 
a -drawn note. Daukhan sprang to his feet 
put his clasped hands to his mouth, and gave out a 
= | in kind. This was answered. 

It is said The sound, it 


a person,” . 
appeared, was a regular Indian call, and the men 
waited impatiently for the maker of it to come up. 
But no one came, and by and by Daukhan called 
Again he called. Still no 


again. No answer. 
answer. 

“It was a t,”” said Daukhan, and his opinion 
was not to shaken by anything that Mr. Pollen 
could say. 


Finally the men were settling down to sleep. 
Then occurred the “scare,” which Mr. Pollen thus 


described: 
“T had just Fone my cartri belt, moccasins 
othes under = w when I heard 
a heavy step in the dead rushes at 


| the tail of the lake, not twenty yards from us. In 
|another second came another step, and then 


another. 

“I did not need to look at Daukhan to guess 
that he had heard them; when I did, it was to see 
him crouching on one knee, with his cocked rifle 
in his hand, and the gun-sheath lying at his feet. 
“John made a dash for my rifle, but { had already 
got its case off; and assuring myself that it was 








loaded, pushed the safety bolt up, and knelt with 

it ready to fire as soon as I could see. : 
“*Bear!’ whispered Daukhan, and John got 

rd the other side of the fire with the axe in his 
al 


“At intervals what seemed like footsteps came 
toward us, as if the animal were uncertain whether 
to come or not, and the minute or two seemed an 
age. The night was pitchy dark. The fire had 
died down till it threw but a pale and uncertain 
light over the bushes that rose only ten yards 
away, and shut the rushes from our view. 

“The sounds came nearer, so near that I was sure 
the bear must now be clear of the reeds and 
already in the bushes. It was a trying moment, 
but I trusted to my 500-express, and was getting 
impatient to have the thing over. 

“But now total silence came. Evidently the 
bear was waiting to decide which of us he would 
charge, and Daukhan and I, like two statues, 
knelt in motionless expectation. The tension was 
becoming unendurable. At such close quarters, 
and in the dark, the upshot of the encounter was 
pretty uncertain, and I watched the bushes with 
such straining eyes, to detect the least sign of 
motion, that more than once they all seemed to 
dance and vanish. e 

“A full two minutes must have passed in this 
anxious silence when our ears were saluted with a 
chuckling chirrup, so pert, so sudden, so completely 
absurd, that for a moment I could make nothing 
of it; but a little shake of boughs and another 
volley of chattering explained it all. To use a 
slang phrase, the squirrel had got the laugh on us: 

“One thing I was glad of, as we went laughing 
to we Daukhan had been as badly fooled as 
myself.”’ 


—_—__~os 


At the Edge of the Day. 


See Twilight standing on the brink 

That sk the dark abyss of night, 
The dew-wet roses in her r 

Shed incense through the waning light, 
Low in the west one lonely star 

Shines tremulous and white. 


Across the far, dim edge of day, 
he task of morn and toil of noon 
Sip noiselessly adown the tide 
ith dusky shadows Lope id strewn, 
And o’er the lately purple hills 
Rises the yellow moon. 


Go. Tyileht, wembtins on the verge 
"Twixt s owy earth and shadowy air, 

Fold peaceful hands on peaceful breast, 
Spread starlit wings and gently bear 

To heaven’s gate a burden sweet— 
The world’s low vesper prayer. 


CLARENCE URMY. 
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A Joke on the Joker. 


A transatlantic liner had steamed more than 
a day from New York. A long, thin man was 
leaning over the rail, contemplating the surging 
waters. Not far away was a group of ladies and 
gentlemen. Suddenly the long, thin man showed 
signs of excitement. “Didn’t I see a man strug- 
gling in the water there?” he exclaimed. The 
other passengers crowded about, and gazed in the 
direction indicated, but could see nothing. Pres- 
ently, however, they heard a pitiful cry, “Help! 
Help! Save me! Help!” 


In an instant all was commotion. The shout 
was raised, ‘Man overboard!”’ The cry still came 
from the waters, “‘Help!” 

The captain came and listened. Then he ordered 
the ship put about, and a boat lowered. The long, 
thin man, much exeited, pointed to the place where 
he said he had seen the drowning man. The boat 
pulled rapidly away, and the great steamship her- 
self plowed slowly back to the _. 

Every one on board knew that the utp was a test 
of speed between this steamer and a ship of a rival 
line. Every minute was precious. A “record” 
was bein: 
ordered the captain to lose not a moment. 


are put aside. 

The sailors in the small boat found no man in the 
water, however, nor was any one missing from the 
ship. At last it was decided that some r stow- 
away had fallen overboard in an attempt to escape 
from his place of hiding, and the steamer proceeded 
on her way. : 

The passengers were shocked and sad, and the 
captain was rendered rather glum by the loss of 
more than an hour. 

But the long, thin man seemed very gay, under 
the circumstances. One would have said that the 
drowning of this poor fellow had pleased him. 


The fact was, he had perpetrated what he called a 
great joke on the captain and sengers, and he 
was too much elated to keep it to himself. 


Before long he had confessed to two or three 
passengers that he was a professional ventriloquist, 
and counterfeited the call of a drowning man. 

These passengers told others, and soon the story 
was known all over the ship. The long, thin man 
regarded himself as the hero of the hour. 

ut about this time the captain came to him, and 
told him how much had been at stake on the trip. 
And for that matter, it always costs a considerable 
amount to stop a great steamship at sea and start 
it again, just as it does to ston. and start a railway 
train. The captain thought that, taking the two 
elements of loss into account, the sum of several 
thousand dollars would about represent the amount 


that the ventriloquist owed the steamship company. 
The ventriloquist stood aghast. “Bu oa can’t 
make me pay damages for a joke!” he said. 


“Perhaps not,” answered the captain, “and per- 
haps we can. At any rate we can try. I shall 
deem it my duty to have you arrested as soon as 
we reach Liverpool, and then you will have an 
opportunity to answer in court our demand for 
financial restitution.” 

From that time the voyage had no pleasures for 
the long, thin man. He was in a state of great 
alarm. The passengers grinned significantly when 
he passed, for the captain’s remarks to him had 
been overheard. He spent most of his time in his 
room, and did not favor the passengers with any 
more feats.of ventriloquism. 


* 
> 





Cheapening a Marriage License. 


She was a pretty young woman, looking out for 
bargains and for the marriage license office. The 
Philadelphia Record, in reporting the result, says 


that she stood on Sixth Street, looking timidly up | 


at the Orphan’s Court building. There was another 
girl with her, but not so pretty. 
“T think this is the place,” said the pretty young 


woman. ‘‘We’llask the next man that comes along. | 


Yes! as I was saying, George and I had a ta 
—— , and we decided that as we were soon to 

married we must be economical, and besides, 
be on the lookout for bargains of all sorts. 
Wait! here isa man. Can you tell me, sir, if this 
is the marriage license office?” 

The man said it was, and the two young women 
went inside. One of the clerks in the front office 
looked up at them, and the pretty one said: 

“Will you please direct me to the marriage 
license counter—I mean department?” 

The young clerk looked at his fellow-clerks, 

lainly saying by it: “These are leap-year girls.” 
hen he ushered the young women into Clerk 
Bird’s office. 


made. The owners of the a had | 
ut in | 
a case of life and death all other considerations | 
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“How much are your marriage licenses?” asked 
the pretty one. 

The genial Cupid smiled and said, “Fifty cents.” 

“Always?” queried the he ; 

“How do you mean?” asked Mr. Bird. 

“Well,” said the girl, “T’ve often looked for your 
advertisement in the newspapers, and I never 
found it. But don’t you ever have bargain days; 
that is, I mean, isn’t the price ever reduced?” 

Clerk Bird, trying hard to keep from laughing, 
explained the —e of the office, and the 
young girls went away disappointed. 


~~ 
+ 





Another Fiddle. 


James Whitcomb was a prominent citizen of 
Indiana in her early days, and he was not only a 
politician, but one of the best amateur musicians 
in the country. He composed several pieces for 
the violin, which was his own chosen instrument, 
and many are the stories told of him and his fiddle. 


At one time he was travelling from Indianapolis 
to eastern Indiana, and stopped for the night at a 
house on a lonely road. He entered the cabin with 
his companion, and there they found a lame young 
man called Amos sitting by the fire scraping at 
an old violin with most disastrous result. 

He laid the violin on the bed, and started away 
to the stable with-the horses. Mr. Whitcomb at 
once took up the violin, tuned it, and when Amos 
returned was playing light and beautiful airs. 
Amos was entranced. e sat down and, mouth 
wide open in wonder, watched the musician. Theu 
Mr. Whitcomb struck up “Hail Columbia,” and the 

outh could bear it no longer. He sprang to his 


eet. 
“Tf I had fifty dollars,” cried he, “I’d give it all 
for that fiddle! I never heard such music.” 

Mr. Whitcomb said nothing, but “+ on playing. 
By and by, when he had finished, he laid the violin 
on the bed. This was the young man’s opportu- 
nity. He sprang up, seized the instrument, carried 
it to the fire where he could see more plainly, and 
turned it over and over, examining every part. 

“Mister,” he sang out, ip high excitement, “I 
never in my life see two fiddles so much alike as 
yours and mine!” 


—~ — 


Women at the Helm. 


Among the curiosities of the Russian dominions 
is a group of communes in the government of 
Smolensk, surrounding the convent of Besjukow, 
where not only do women vote, but where they 
practically do all the voting and office-holding. 


As the returns from agriculture are very monape 
in the district, and there are large towns not far 
away, the male inhabitants of the Besjukow neigh- 
borhood emigrate to these towns <—_ in spring to 
find work, leaving few but women and children at 
home, and not coming home to attend to the little 
matter of voting. 

Inasmuch as the women have to do all the farm 
work as well as the housework in this singular 
community, it does not seem strange that they 
rather insist — holding the offices, and not 
assigning them to such old men as may be about. 
Furthermore, it is said that ay Deve for a period 
of several years managed all public affairs of 
the Besjukow district so well that the men are 
quite content to abandon the tedious work of 
government to them. 

Sometimes, when the “head woman” of the — 
communes is presiding over a public assembly of 
women to pass upon important financial and other 
concerns, certain of the men have been known 
to come home for the purpose of merely leoking 
on and admiring the method of procedure—or else 
of heartily felicitating themselves npon being rid 
of so bothersome a duty. 


~~ 
> 





Passing an Examination. 


A European newspaper is inclined to be jocose 
at the expense of modern health precautions, and 
thus reports a schoolroom scene in the year 1900: 


Teacher—to new boy.—Hans, have = got your 
eee of vaccination against smallpox? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have oy been inoculated for croup?” 

“Ves, sir. 

_— you had an injection of cholera bacillus?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you a written guarantee that you are 

roof against whooping-cough, measles and scarlet 
a , 

“ es. s e.* 

“And are you provided with your own drinking- 
ar 9 - 

“Yes, sir.” 

“will you make a solemn promise never to 
exchange sponges with the other boys, and never 
to =e | pencil but your own?” 

“Ves, sir. 

“Do you agree to have your books fumigated 
with sulphur and your clothes sprinkled with 
chloride = lime once a week?” 


es, sir. 
“Hans, I see that you fulfil all the requirements 
of modern hygienics. Now you can ¢ over 
that wire, place yourself on an isolated aluminum 
seat, and begin doing your sums.” 


* 
> 





Reformation. 


Western newspapers still tell gruesome stories 
of the old times when crime ran riot and lynch law 
was almost the only justice. Read, for example, 
this tale, borrowed from the San Francisco Post: 


A travelling preacher had been obliged to stay 
overnight at a new town in the Southwest, and 
was talking with the hotel-keeper. 

» a got a grand town here, haven’t you?” 

e said. 

“We think so,” replied the host, diplomatically. 

“Business seems to be lively.” 

a we're 7 ing a oa wl a” 

“It appears mproving rapidly. 

“Thats what.” 

“You don’t have any lynchings here, do you?” 

“Not like we used to.’ 

- “I’ve heard that it was once very bad in that 
ne.” 

“Well, yes; we used to have a hanging now and 
then, but it’s been a mighty long time now since we 
had one.” 

““When was the last one?” 

The landlord studied a moment, and counted on 
his fingers. ’ 

“T aint sure,” he said at last, “but I think it will 
be two weeks day after to-morrow.” 


~~ 
* 





A Pleasant Frolic. 


After the dissipated Duke of Wharton had been 
narrating his frolics, Dean Swift said to him, “My 
lord, let me recommend one more to you. Take a 
frolic to be good; rely upon it, you will find it the 


| pleasantest frolic you ever engaged in.” 
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An Alphabet of Sports. 


A is for archery, sport with the bow. 
is for balls, of rubber or snow. 
is for cat’s cradle, coasting and chess. 
is for dominos, played with success. 
is for euchre, an old German game. 
is for fishing, a sport of great fame. | 
is for golf, a popular play | 
With ladies and gentlemen, merry and gay. 
is for hare and hounds—see the hounds run! 
is for Indian,—boys think it fun. 
is for jackstraws and jackstones, too. 
is for kites, far up in the blue. 
is for leap-frog—jump over his back! 
is for marbles,—blue, yellow, and black. 
is for ninepins—roll the ball straight! 
Down go the ninepins. five, seven, eight! 
O is for “observation” keen ; 

Try to remember the things you have seen. 
P is for polo, played on thé park. 
Q is for quoits, pitched at a mark. 
R is for rowing, by river and sea. 
S is for skating—for you and for me. 
T is for tennis, a game to allure 

The hand and the eye that are skilful and sure. 
U_ is for umpire,—quarrels he’ll quell. 
V_ is for vaulting—jump high and jump well! 
W is for wheeling, for man and for maid. 
X is for xystus, where Greek games were played. 
Y is for yachting, from port to port. 
Z is for zigzag, the very last sport. 

EMMA C. Dowb. 
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A Queer Little Postman. 


It was lonesome. Papa and Homer had gone 
’way off into the woods to catch big, shiny trout. 
How Dickie did want to go, too! But papa was 
to be gone two whole weeks, and mamma said 
she couldn’t keep house all that time without her 
little errand-boy. Who would go down to Mr. 
Higgins’s store for the yeast-cakes or put on her 
big kitchen-apron and wipe the saucers and cups 
at supper-time? Beside, what in the world would 
mamma do for somebody to sit in papa’s place 
and help her to the butter and blueberry short- 
cake? 

So Dickie stayed at home.. But it was lone- 
some. Sometimes he thought he missed Homer 
as much as he did papa, and that was saying a 
good deal. But Dickie and Homer were very 
intimate little friends indeed, and never once 
thought of quarrelling a bit, as I am told some 
little playmates do. So of course it was hard 
work getting along without Homer, and no won- 
der Dickie was lonely. He climbed up into 
Homer’s little empty room and looked at all its 
cozy furnishings with a sober face. The big 
seed-cookie mamma had given him to play picnic 
with didn’t taste especially good without any 
Homer to take sociable little bites all around the 
edge of it. 

Dickie could have cried, only boys never cry, 
so that was out of the question. -He looked at 
the seed-cookie thoughtfully a minute, and then 
put it down beside Homer’s little bath-tub and 
climbed down-stairs again. 

“T s’pose he’ll be hungry soon’s he gets home, 
and that cookie’ll taste good—and it’ll ’mind him 
of me, too,” Dickie was thinking all the way 
down the steep stairs. It was dinner-time and 
presently mamma and Dickie were sitting oppo- 
site each other, eating sweet corn and new 
potatoes. 

Papa had been gone a week and Dickie was 
getting quite used to being the man of the house 
and sitting on the dictionary in papa’s arm-chair. 
To-day mamma looked across at him and said, 
with a gay little smile: 

“I’m expecting a letter from papa to-day, 
Dick.” 

“O mamma, goody!” Dickie cried. “But I 
thought you said the trout-fishes were ‘way off 
outside the post-offices and steam-cars, so he 
couldn’t write us.” 

“To be sure, so I did; but this letter is coming 
in a new way, Dickie, through the air.” 

Dickie looked puzzled enough. But mamma 
would not explain at all. ‘‘Wait and see,” she 
said. 

“A balloon—that’s what!’’ Dickie thought, 
with a wise nod of his head. “Or else it’s a 
kite.” 

When Katie had brought in the pudding and 





they had just taken one taste, a tiny bell over the | 
window suddenly went to ringing with a clear, | 
sweet little tinkle, tinkle) Mamma and Dickie | 
jumped up, and the big dictionary tumbled out | 
of papa’s chair with a great fluttering of its leaves. 

“It’s Homer! It’s Homer, mamma!” Dickie | 
shouted. 

“T think it’s the postman with papa’s letter,” 
mamma said, gravely. 

But Dickie was off, up the ladder stairs, to 


THE YOUTH’S 


“I’m glad to see you, old fellow, but I’m too | 
hungry to talk.” | 

Mamma came up the ladder-stairs, too, only | 
not quite as fast as Dickie. 

“You see it was Homer, mamma,” Dickie said, | 
triumphantly. 

Mamma laughed. “It’s the postman, anyhow, | 
and here’s papa’s letter.” She put her hand 
gently on Homer’s soft neck and untied the little 
envelope that hung round it. ‘Good little post- 
man! dear little postman!” she said, stroking 
the small, nodding head. Then she read the | 
letter to Dickie. 

**To mamma and her knight-errant greeting!” | 
it said. 
hospitable and social indeed. I send herewith 
this chap, Homer, who insists upon being home- 
sick for that other chap, Dick. 
dinner. And get ready to be glad to see me, too. | 

PAPA.” 

Dickie’s eyes shone with delight. “‘And | 
thought ’twas going to be a balloon, Homer,” he 
said, laughing. ‘‘And all the time ’twas you | 
bringing us the mail!” 

Homer stretched his tired wings and looked as 
proud as a little dun-colored pigeon could look. 
For, don’t you see, this dear little letter-carrier 
wasn’t a boy like Dickie at all, but just a soft, | 





Give him a good | the bell a-ringing! 





COMPANION. 


gallant-winged bit of a homing pigeon that Dickie 


| had named Homer Pigeon when he first came to 


live in his pretty loft, almost a year ago. 

Perhaps he would never carry important mes- | 
sages over wide seas or far over hundreds of | 
miles of land, as some of his feathered cousins | 
were doing; but don’t you think he was a brave | 
little fellow to bring papa’s letter, straight and 
swift, to the Dickie-boy and mamma? And to | 
ring the little tinkling bell, too, to tell them he | 
had come! 

You see, right in front of the door into Homer’s 
little loft-room there was a board—“‘alighting- 
board,” the wise folks call it—that connected by 


“The trout are pretty well and very | a wire with the tiny electric bell over the window 


in the dining-room. And when tired little Homer 
lighted on it after his long flight, his weight set 
So Dickie knew his little 
playmate had come home. 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


LitTLe Walter had two apples, for his sister 
Alice and himself to take to school. He kept 


the larger one and gave his sister the other, say- 
ing, “‘You know you were born before I was, 
and have had lots more things.” 


“I’m Building a House!” 


Preparation. 


Blow, wind of March, blow all about 

And clean the cracks and the corners out; 

Sweep with your brooms the earth and sky, 

For company’s coming by and by, 

And everything must be fresh and sweet 

When we hear the patter of April’s feet. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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How the Cradle Came to Rock. 


It was an vld wooden cradle, unpainted and 
heavy. It had held two generations of babies. 
Great-grandmother Donnovan’s babies had slept | 
under its bright quilt while she spun flax on her | 
little wheel beside it, not even stopping in her | 
work as she now and then gave it a fresh move- | 
ment with her foot. | 

Hardly was the last of these thirteen babies | 
able to walk when Grandfather Donnovan began | 
keeping house, and his ten little ones, one after 
another, kept the cradle rocking for many years | 
more. Then it seemed to be through with service. 

The children grew up and went away. The 
old house was very quiet. Grandmother Donno- 
van and Uncle Robert, who never married, 
were all who remained in it. Years after, grand- | 
mother went into the attic one day after some | 





unseen power would set it going again, just as it 
used to do when Great-grandmother Donnovan | 
sat beside it, years ago. 

Grandmother always prided herself on her 
courage, but it was some time before she grew 
brave enough to cross the attic and find out what | 
made the eradle rock. Then, what do you think 
she found? Three of the sweetest, plumpest 
little kittens you ever saw! 

They were having a great frolic, and as they 
rolled over each other, and jumped up on the | 
sides of the cradle, they kept it rocking quite as | 
it used to do. } 

Tabby had had a sad experience with kittens. | 
They had always mysteriously disappeared in a | 
day or two, and she had learned to be very 
reserved concerning her domestic affairs. 

Grandmother knew there were kittens some- | 
where, and the barn and shed had been carefully | 
searched. She had even looked in sundry boxes | 
and barrels in the attic, but nobody had thought | 
of the cradle, the most natural place in the world | 
for babies. 

Perhaps Tabby had some dim idea that all the | 
life which the old cradle held would be sacred, | 
for she came up, rubbing confidingly against | 
grandmother’s dress, and jumped, purring, in 
among the kittens, who scrambled after her. 

Grandmother’s face grew very tender as she | 


Homer’s room. Yes, there was Homer, taking | herbs when, happening to look across the room, | looked down on the old, dented cradle, with its 
sociable bites round the seed-cookie, and bobbing | she saw that the cradle under the eaves was | faded patchwork quilt. 


over his shoulder at Dickie, as much as to say,— | 
only of course he was too busy to say it then,— 


rocking! It would swing rapidly to and fro, for 
a little time, and then almost stop, when some | 


“Your babies are safe, Tabby,” she said. 
MARTHA H. PILLSBURY. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


My two first make the common talk 

Of people in their daily walk ; 

When from my third on Peter’s ear 

The challenge rang out loud and clear, 
He turned and wept in grief and shame. 
My whole is often given as a name 

In scornful mood to one whose fate 

Is still to change and vacillate. 


2 
4 PALINDROMIC STORY. 


Fill the blanks with words that read forward 
and backward the same. 


— and —, two lively boys, drove out one —— 
in an old —. —— long they heard the of 
fifes and the —— of rifles, and saw passing in the 
distance a great military and —— parade. Dis- 
satisfied with having only a —— at this, they 
whipped up old ——, the pony, but he, indignant, 
ran away and, overturning the , threw —— and 
—— into a ditch by the wayside. 

— received a bruise over his ——, and fainted, 
but — opus a by dashing cold water over 
him. The boys reached home at ——, and found 
old and the broken —— there before them. 

*Let’s keep about this,” said 

“No, ——,” said —, “your black betrays 
us. We'll tell the truth, and perhaps he’ll not 
whip us as long as dear old isn’t hurt.” 

“——<!'’ said their father, suddenly appearing, “I 
wondered who —— this mischievous But Vl 
forgive the culprits if they will promise always to 
tell the truth, and also to call me by a more 
respectful name than —.” 
































3. 
RIDDLI 


I'm sometimes hard and full of stones, 

And sometimes I am full of flowers. 
Forlorn the wretch, with aching bones, 

Who keeps me through long, dreary hours. 
I hold fresh strawberries, dewy red, 

While over me the Indus flows, 
And nature on your weary head 

Through me a precious boon bestows. 


4. 


ANAGRAMS.—FLOWERS. 


1. Love it. 2. Thy china. 3. Get me no tin. 4. 
Tears. 5. Listcame. 6. One name. 7. Ina grade. 
8. One lucky she. 9. Chant mus rhyme. 10, A wee 
pest. 11. Meinarug. 12. I, sir. 13. Put be curt. 
14. I doff, lad. 15. I fled lures. 16. Beer’s out. 17. 
Beer van. 18. Not in a car. 19. On, leader. 2. 
Slower fun. 21. Untie pa. 22. O, Lelub men. 23 
Prods won. 24. So I dug all. 


5. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA 


In centre, not in edge ; 
In yes, but not in no; 
In rock, but not in ledge ; 
In line, but not in row ; 
In bowl, but not in plate ; 
In many, not in few; 
In early and in late ; 
In wet, but not in dew ; 
In reap, but not in sow; 
In empress, not in queen. 
My whole records the miles you go 
On your “two-wheeled machine.” 


6. 
CONCEALED PROVERBS. 


Find two proverbs in the following sentence: 

If two heads of cabbage are worth one cent, 
what is the use of trying to swallow anything 
better than a boiled dinner, which does not make 
one an expensive meal three times in a summer? 


7. 
OMITTED WORDS. 


The initials of the omitted words, when placed 
in order, form the name of the author of these 
quotations: 

“Earth is a —— clod; 

But spring wind, like a dancing psaltress, passes 
Over its breast to waken it.” 

“God is the Perfect Poet, 

Who in creation acts his —— conceptions.” 
“Be sure they sleep not whom God —.” 
ct should minister to genius.” 
“Music, which is an —— of heaven.” 
“Love is the only —— in the world.” 
“Then welcome each —— 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough.” 

“___._ the little children’s dower.” 

“Love, hope, fear, faith—these make humanity, 
They are its sign, and ——, and character.” 

“God ne’er deigns to waste the strength he 

deigns ——.” 

“Q world, as God has made it! Allis —.” 

“The whole sunrise, not to be supprest, 

Rose, , and its seething breast, 
Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then —— the 
world.” 

“No voice but was praising this 











of mine.” 





8. 
CHARADE. 
Put your fruit m my first, 
Weigh your hay with my second ; 
One of China’s chief cities 
My whole must be reckoned. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Amuse, muses. Averse, verses. Award, 
wards. Avow, vows. Amass, masses. Amaze, 
mazes. Abound, bounds. Atone, tones. Alike, 


likes. Avail, vails. Amount, mounts. Apart, parts. 

2. Yard. 

3. WorM, IdeA, NeaR, DisC, SasH— Winds, 
March. 

4. 1. Parson. 2. Siren. 

5. St. Elias, seventeen thousand. Sorata, twenty- 
one thousand. Everest, twenty-nine thousand. 
Pike’s Peak, fourteen thousand. Washington, six 
thousand. Ben Nevis, four thousand. Cotopaxi, 
nineteen thousand. 

6. ee Angels, Rich, Comparisons, Hap- 
pier—March. 

7. Present. 
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NNES LEFF, 


Tuer TARIFF BILL DEFEATED.—The emer- 
gency Tariff bill, which the House passed early 
in the session, has been defeated in the Senate. 
This action, following the substitution by the 
Senate of a free coinage measure for the House 
bond bill, emphasizes the divergence between the 
two houses, and the improbability that they can 
agree upon any financial legislation. The motion 
to take up the Tariff bill was defeated in the 
Senate by a vote of twenty-two to thirty-three. 
The chief political significance of this vote lies in 
the fact that five free-silver Republicans joined 
the Democratic and Populist Senators in killing 
the bill. 


CUBAN FILIBpusTERS CAPTURED. — The 
Cuban cause has suffered another heavy blow by 
the capture of an expedition which was about 
sailing from New York, to assist the insurgents. 
The Cuban junta, or revolutionary committee, 
had chartered the steamer Bermuda for the 
expedition, and the seizure was made by the 
United States authorities just as the vessel 
was leaving her anchorage. About two hun- 
dred men were made prisoners, and with them 
were taken three Hotchkiss guns, two light 
Napoleon guns, several riot guns, a number of 
cases of rifles, and two million cartridges. The 
Spanish representatives in this country were fully 
informed regarding the filibusters’ plans, and it 
was at their instigation that the seizure was made. 

Our ForrEIGN TRADE.—Complete Treasury 
figures for the calendar year 1895 show the total 
amount of the foreign trade of the United States 
in merchandise to have been, in round numbers, 
sixteen hundred and twenty-six million dollars. 
Almost exactly two-thirds of the exports were of 
agricultural products; and one-quarter was of 
manufactured products. The value of goods sold 
abroad amounted to about twenty-three million 
dollars more than that of goods purchased. The 
exports of merchandise were slightly less, and 
the imports very much larger than those of the 
previous year. The net exports of gold were 
about seventy-two million, and of silver forty-two 
and a half million dollars. ‘The number of immi- 
grants was about two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, or seventy-five thousand more than 
those of the previous year. 


A PecuLiArR Crisis.—The French Republic 
is peculiar in this respect, that while the president 
is elected for a fixed term, the ministry is remov- 
able, as in England, by an adverse vote in Parlia- 
ment. The constitution makes the ministry 
responsible politically to the ‘‘Chambers,” that is, 
both the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies; 
but it makes no provision for the case of the 
Senate voting in one way and the Deputies in 
another. That is what recently happened. The 
Senate twice voted want of confidence in the 
ministry, because of its appointment of a certain 
judge to investigate the southern railway 
scandals: and the Deputies twice passed a vote 
of confidence. So much excitement was occa- 
sioned by this difference that special preparations 
were made to protect the Senate against possible 
violence. That body insisted on its right to 
authority, but voted not to press the question to 
a constitutional crisis. 

By BALLOON TO THE PoLE.— Andrée’s 
project for reaching the North Pole by balloon, 
to which reference was made in the Companion 
of October 31, 1895, seems to be taken seriously 
in Sweden. The Swedish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs has sent notice to the governments of 
Russia, Denmark, Great Britain and the United 
States, inviting codperation in behalf of the 
expedition. The authorities in the countries 
surrounding the Polar Circle will be asked to 
distribute thousands of leaflets, containing illus- 
trations of the balloon, and asking information as 
to when it is seen and the direction of the wind 
at the time. Andrée hopes to start next July. 


AN ImMPpoRTANT INFANT.—The cable de- 
spatches have contained a good deal of late 
regarding the “conversion” of Prince Boris of 
Bulgaria from the Catholic to the Greek Church. 
In the Almanach de Gotha the prince figures as 
colonel of three Bulgarian regiments. But despite 
this military and ecclesiastical prominence, the 
prince is but two years old. His father, Prince 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, was elected Prince of 
Bulgaria in 1887, after the enforced abdication of 
Prince Alexander. His sovereignty, however, 
was not recognized by the powers of Europe; 
and the nominal change of faith of his infant 
son is simply a device to secure the favor of 
Russia and to establish himself more firmly on 
the throne. In this he seems to have succeeded. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Among prominent men 
whose deaths have been recently recorded are 








George D. Robinson, of Massachusetts, for three 


years governor of that state and for eight years a 
Representative in Congress; and Michael D. | 


Harter, Representative from Ohio in the last and 
the preceding Congress. 
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For EASTER GOWNS that bouffant and stylish effect in sleeves and 
skirt will be secured by the use of FIBRE CHAMOIS INTERLINING. 
Nothing else so fully meets the demands of lightness, keeping the garment in 
its original shape and style, and in giving body to the thinnest material. uw 


REDFERN Uses It— LILLIAN RUSSELL Wears It—JENNESS MILLER Recommends It. 
Three weights: No. 10, Light; No. 20, Medium; No. 30, Heavy. Width 64 inches. 


Beware of worthless imitations. 
See that what you buy is stamped 


Fibre Chamois. 


To be had at the Lining Counter 
of all Dry Goods Stores. 





Tailor-Made Suits 
i> 


To every lady who wish- 

es to dress well at mod- 

erate cost, we will mail, 

vee, our handsomely 
illustrated Spring Cata- 
logue of Ladies’ Suits, 

Skirts, etc., and more 

than FIFTY SAMPLES of 

the materials from which 
we make these garments 

We make every gar- 

ment to order and guar- 

antee the perfection of 
fit, finish and style. We 
pay all express charges. 

4 Ourcatalogue illustrates 

Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 up. 

In Serges, Mixtures, Coverts, Whipcords, Homespuns, etc. 
Mohair, Outing and Blazer Suits, $7.50 up. 
Mohair, Cloth and Moreen Skirts, $5 up. 
Silk, Satin and Crepon Skirts, $10 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 

Duck, Crash, Teviot and Pique Suits,$4 up. 
Capes, $3 up. Jackets, $4 up. 

Also finer garments, and we send samples of all grades. 
Write for catalogue and samples by return mail. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 

and 154 West 23d St., New York. 
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Lingers 


and is not affected by ordinary cough 
icines, will yield readily to 


SCOT T’S 
EMULSION 


because it gives strength to the weakened 
body and enables it to throw off disease. 


50 cents and $1.00 at all druggists. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 
New York. 








pots OF MENT 


1. No sewing under the bill. 


2. Takes one third \ess sewing. 
Time is money to some people. 
3, Divides strain on cloth. 
4. Gives firmer fastening with 
less sewing. 
5. Hooks and w# hooks easier . 
No thread to catch on the eye . 


6. Has more reliable hump be- 
cause free from thread under bill. 


7. Same price as common safety 
hooks. 











HOOK ene Baye, 


With each first card 
Our Liberal Offer. Wifhoschintcad 
will send you a valuable present that every lady 
will be pleased to possess, and if you are not con- 
vinced that the “‘Rapid” is the neatest—the strong- 
est—most ye/iable—the easiest and very best hoo 
and eye ever made, you may return them both to 
us and we will send your money back, and also an 
extra ten cents to pay you for your trouble. 

Dealers everywhere can supply the “ Rapid.” 
Send us your first empty card and we will send 
you a valuable present by return mail. 

RAPID HOOK & EYE COo., 
185 Canal Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A Woman Florist. 


EVERBLOOMING 
ROSES 


Red, White, Pink, Yellow and 


ro | Qcts; 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER. 


Send 10 cents for the above Five colors of Roses. I 
want to show you samples of the Roses I grow, hence 


8 of the loveliest, fragrant, everblooming Roses, 25 cts. 
of the finest double Geraniums, all colors, 25 cts. 
ost charming single Geraniums, all colors, 25 cts. 
Carnations, the “ Divine flower,” all colors, 25 cts. 
Glorious varieties Fuchsias,double and single, 25 cts. 
Prize winning Chrysanthemums, world-beaters,25 cts. 
10 Packets Flower Seeds, a choice assortment, 10 cts. 


PEC OFFER,-The above eight collections con- 
$ ing ants and 10 pkts of gisht mailed to any 
address for $1.25. We guarantee satisfaction. Once 
a customer, always one. Catalogue free. Address, 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Decide on 


LOW 7 , 
Bicycle 


as the wheel for you in’96. The Ben-Hur Bi- 
cycle represents the highest art in bicycle con- 
struction — graceful design and splendid finish. 
Four elegant models — $85 and $100. Catalogue 
free. Write 

CENTRAL CYCLE MPG. CO., 
77 Garden St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WALTER BAKER & 60,, wo. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 
STVOINSHO ON 





Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade-Mark, 
“La Belle Chocolatiere,” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 
e 
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RADIOGRA PHY.—Successful experiments with 
the wonderful “‘“X rays,” emitted from a vacuum 
tube through which an electric current is passing, 
have now been made in hundreds of laboratories, 
and the fact seems to be established that this new 
kind of photography, by which hidden things and 
the interior structure of various substances and 
bodies are exhibited, will have an important 
application in surgery, as well as in other prac- 
tical sciences. ‘Thus far no pictures have been 
produced superior to those originally exhibited 
by the discoverer of the phenomenon, Professor 
Réntgen of Wurzburg. Inasmuch as the rays 
which cause these wonderful effects are not rays 
of light, it is evident that the word “‘photography,” 
meaning light writing, hardly fits the pictures 
they produce, and accordingly Professor Good- 
speed, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
proposed the name “radiography,” ray-writing, 
for the new process. 


MADRID’s METEOR. — Meteors have fre-| 


quently been seen to explode, and sometimes the 
noise of the explosion has been heard long dis- 
tances away ; but it is very seldom that so remark- 
able a phenomenon of this kind occurs as that 
which was witnessed at Madrid on the morning 
of February tenth. A large meteor, the height 
of which above the earth was estimated by the 
astronomers connected with the observatory at 
the Spanish capital to be about twenty miles, 
exploded just over the city. The shock broke 
many windows and caused a panic among the 
people. No report of the finding of pieces of the 
meteor, which must have fallen to the ground, 
has yet been received. : 

Lire-Boats.—The Board of Supervisors of 
Steam-Vessels has approved a newly-invented 
form of life-boat, which is designed to do away, 
as far as possible, with the horrors which have 
sometimes attended the lack, or failure, of pro- 
visions when people are cast away at sea. The 
new boat has, under its floor, two water-tight 
compartments intended to contain, in air-tight 
metallic tanks, not only provisions and water, 
but clothing. It has sometimes happened that in 
the haste of getting away from a sinking ship the 
boats have not been provided with anything for 
the passengers to eat. The tanks of the new 
boats are intended to be always ready furnished 
with such necessaries. 

AN ASTRONOMICAL SPECTACLE. — The 
eclipse of the sun which occurs on the ninth of 
August next is likely to be viewed by an unusual 
crowd of spectators. The total phase of the 
eclipse will be visible in Lapland, as well as in 
Nova Zembla, Siberia and the Japanese island 
of Yezo. Several special steamer parties are 
already advertised to sail from London for the 
purpose of viewing the eclipse from the neighbor- 
hood of the North Cape. So one of the greatest 
of scientific events is to be made, if possible, a 
popular spectacle. There are not many people 
who have ever beheld a total eclipse of the sun, 
but the sight is one worth a very long journey 
to see. 

CHINESE Tootrupicks. — Dr. Benjamin 
Sharp says that the Chinese use the whiskers of 
the walrus for toothpicks. These whiskers are 
very stiff bristles, three or four inches in length, 
which grow around the snout of the animal. 
The Chinese get these singular toothpicks from 
Bering Sea, where the Alaskans dry them and put 
them up in packages for their Celestial customers. 


Has NEVER SEEN His PLANETs.—Dr. 
Max Wolf, of Heidelberg, who, as previously 
related in this column, has discovered by the aid 
of photography thirty-six new asteroids, recently 
remarked: “I have myself never seen a single 
one of my little planets in the sky.” He has 
only looked upon their images impressed on his 
photographie plates, leaving to other astronomers 
the pleasure of viewing them with telescopes. 

PirtinG Insects AGAINST INSECTS.—It is 
told of the late Professor Riley, the entomologist, 
that he was the first to demonstrate that the 
ravages of an imported species of insect could be 
checked by bringing its natural insect enemies 
from its native home to attack it. Through his 
influence this sort of insect warfare for the benefit 
of horticulture was waged in California in 1888. 
An insect injurious to orange- and lemon-trees 
had found its way from Australia to California, 
and Professor Riley had a species of lady-bug, 
the natural enemy of the insect, imported from 
Australia to defend the threatened groves. 


TAPESTRY MADE BY Mortus.—Ata recent 
meeting of the St. Louis Academy of Sciences, 
specimens were exhibited of a kind of tapestry 
said to have been woven by the larve of moths 
on the ceiling of a corn-loft in Mexico. The 
silken sheet seems to have covered the entire 
ceiling. It was composed of fine threads crossing 
and recrossing in every direction, was nearly 
white in color and resembled a piece of soft- 
tanned sheepskin. The insects that made it are 
very destructive to corn stored in warehouses. 
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| Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
inediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. (Ade. 








THE BEST! KENT’S NEW MANUAL FOR YOUNG MEN. 
sEvery Boy_Should ave a Copy. 

A sure guide to success. Endorsed by the press and 
leading educators everywhere. Only a #1.00, post-paid. 
5 + KENT, Publisher, Davenport, Iowa. 
“IT 18 WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD.” So Say All. 





Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 67. 


The Cathode Ray, 


with all its penetrating power, would fail 
to reveal the heart of a man who refuses to 
insure his life for those dependent upon him. 
Apply for a policy in the 


Mass. Benefit Life Association. 


52,000 Members. Cash Assets over $1,100,000. 
Cost 60 Per Cent. Usual Rates. | 
Prompt Payment of Losses. Attractive Disability Feature. 


Splendid openings for Energetic Men to act as Special, | 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mention the Companion. | 














COMPANION. 


you 
do the | 
mending 


Not the Merchant. 

He wants to make as much as he can by 
selling you inferior bindings which he claims 
are ‘just as good’? as S. H. & M. Sut you do 
the mending. Insist on having 


owe™ € 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding and you 
save the mending. 

If your dealer will not supply you, we | 

will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 








GEORGE P. BENT, Washington Boul. 








Our Catalogue giving full information mailed free. 





Great Additional Value 
+ with. 


No Additional Cost. 


The four pedals of the CROWN 
PIANO enable the player to use it 
as a perfect Piano, as a practice 
Clavier, and besides give the power 
to obtain the tones and effects of the 
Harp, Zither, Guitar, Banjo, Mando- 
lin, etc., etc., as independent instru- 
ments or as individual accompani- 
ment to the Piano. 


ve 


The unusual value of the CROWN 
Orchestral attachment makes the 


Crown Piano 


The Popular American Piano. 
a4 








Fourteen Hundred CROWN Pianos and 
Organs were sold during the World's Fair, 
and Four Medals and Diplomas of Highest 
Honor were awarded them. 


and Sangamon Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 











“ Best sarsaparillas.” When 
best sarsaparilla, as there is one 


There’s the rub! 


depth, but how test sarsaparilla? 
But then do you need to test it? 


tested it,—and thoroughly: Th 
bottle. 


Fair. 
anything that was not the best. 


the word “best” is a bubble any 
pins to prick such bubbles. 


old ones. 


Bubbics or Medals. 


tory that term is. For there can be only one best in anything—one 


river, one deepest ocean. And that best sarsaparilla is Pesce 
You can measure mountain height and ocean 


What did this sarsaparilla test result in? Every make 
of sarsaparilla shut out of the Fair, except Ayer’s. 
that Ayer’s was the only sarsaparilla admitted to the World’s 
The committee found it the best. 


parilla received the medal and awards due its merits. 


Those others are blowing more 
“best sarsaparilla” bubbles since the World’s Fair pricked the 
True, but Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has the medal. 
pin that scratches the medal proves it gold. The pin that pricks 
the bubble proves it wind. We point to medals, not bubbles, 
when we say: The best sarsaparilla is Ayer’s. 





you think of it how contradic- 
highest mountain, one longest 
You could if you were chemists. 

The World’s Fair Committee 
ey went behind the label on the 
So it was 
They had no room for 
And as the best, Ayer’s Sarsa- 


Remember 
breath can blow; but there are 


The 
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New style, No. 224, at $1.00, extra long'| 
For young girls’ needs —for study, | 
gymnastics, for every-day wear—there is no 


support to the figure and impart- 
ing such grace of contour as the 


Children’s 25 cts. to 50 cts. 
to $1.00. 


How Flexible. 


so yielding, so free from undue 
sure and restraint, affording such 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waist 


for Misses. 
§ GOOD 





FE RRI SENSE 


Corset Waist 


is made in all sizes for Women and Children 


Long or short waist, high or low bust. | 

Misses’ 50 cts. 
Ladies’ $1.00 to $2.00. 

FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 








WASHING 
COMPOUND ’ 
THE GREAT INVENTION jy 
FOR SAVING TOIL & EXPENSE 
}] WITHOUT INJURY TO THE 
| TEXTURE. COLOR OR HANDS 


NEW YORK 


g - . om MS 

Ves lig. Den lineh 

ADTOR ay 3 2 
DSi MOR IEIINNE 
ae reece’ 

POSTER COLLECTORS 
have a fondness for the work of Louis J. Rhead, 
America’s Greatest Poster Artist. 

The above Poster is a reduced facsimile of what is 
considered by many to be his best work in the Poster 
line. The original is 29 inches wide by 41 inches long. 
We will be pleased to mail a copy of same, thoroughly 
protected from damage in mail, to such person as sends 


| us Ten Cents in stamps. Address, 


JAMES PYLE & SONS, 436 Greenwich Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Dear Sv 
Q = 
Meaae oend me al once your free 
Sooklel about Treo and about the bet lire 
Mere w ~ the Hodrgquran Single Tube I want 
Ae beol ~ ils gut good enough for me 
Yours, 


Uplo 3) a Rider 














‘I847" 
Rogers 


Bros. 


Silver Plate 









Make 
s sure of 
& the "1847" 
« if you wish 
oS the genuine 
¥ original Rog- 

ers Silverware, 


Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
208 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Book of Illustrations Free. 


Please mention this publication. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


. L. Douctas 
$3. SHOE "Wolo: 
If you pay $4 to #6 for shoes, ex- 
amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and fy 3 
see what a good shve you can buy for & 


OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
; CONGRESS, BUTTON, 

: me and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 

— leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 
B . other 

manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 


Ask your dealer for our $5, 
4, $3.50, 82.50, 2.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
our order. Send for new Illus- 
ted Catalogue to Box K, 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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Easy-Going. 


Poverty—comparative poverty—has its fair side. 
The Scripture pronounces a blessing upon it, and 
the author of ‘From Palm to Glacier’ declares 
that although in a Northern city one longs to 
“reform,” to “help,” to “improve” the condition of 
the poor, yet when you go among the cabins of 
Virginia negroes your first impression is likely to 
be “that the poor are wiser than you are. You 
have a dim conviction that you could not teach 
them anything that would not spoil them. The 
rags, the squalor, the ignorance that distress you 
so in Northern slums, seem here a righteous habit 
of contentment with little.” Mrs. Rollins is giving | 
only one side of the picture, of course, but it is the | 
one which is not very ofien presented. 

For a moment it seems better to be sweet- naosted, 
sunny-natured and contented, than even to be wise 
and capable and ambitious. We begin to be 
ashamed of such a thing as “aspirations.” 

Passing a beautiful tree unknown to us, in full 
and glossy leaf, we stop the carriage to—enjoy its | 
beauty? | 

Alas, no! not yet have we succeeded in resins | 
our Puritan conscience of the restless desire to 
improve our minds; we are anxious to discover | 
its name and species. We accost Sambo as_ he 

asses; would he please tell us the name of that 

ree? 

Full of interest in our desire to “know,” though 
e speotty indifferent himself to anything but the 
act that it is a tree, Sambo pauses leisurely, takes 
off his hat, apparently more to the tree than to us, 
surveys the beautiful thing from leafy crown to 
root, and then answers slowly, with infinite regret 
in his tone: 

“No; nebber knew it had no name.” 

Long after we have passed on, we turn our 
heads to discover Sambo still planted in the road, 
gazing curiously and_ respectfully at the tree, in 
mute wonder as to what new grace a name could 
possibly confer upon it. Then and there we 
abjure forever—that is, until we return to the 
insistent North—all effort to “classify” our impres- 
“oe of Southern vegetation. 

= 9, this perhaps be the straight road to Old 
Point Comfort? we ask of a pretty negress in a 
eabin door. 

She looks smilingly along the road, with that 
same earnest effort to find out for us which had 
filled Sambo with regret, but she “dunno;” she 
“reckons it is.’ 

She is a stranger here, then? 

“Oh, no! liv ed here more’n two year.” 

A man whom we ask a little later if we are on 
the right road, “reckons” we are; at any rate, he 
assures us, it won’t be more’n two miles out of our 
way. And we start our horses again, curiously 
indifferent ourselves as to whether we are on the 
right road or not. 

“Do you know,” said one of the party, “it seems 
to me positively Vulgar to be white.” 
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The Wigham Train. 


In the Boston & —— Railroad Station, in Boston, 
there was formerly a deaf and dumb bootblack 
who was a general favorite with the patrons of the 
road. Of course a great many people talked to 
him who did not know that he was totally deaf, 
but as a rule they quickly discovered his infirmity 
and respected it. One afternoon Patrick Mulcahey, 
who lived at Wigham, a station about fifteen miles 
out, settled heavily into the bootblack’s chair. 
He had no intention of having his boots blacked; 
but he had become somewhat intoxicated while in 
town, and did not quite know what he was doing. 


When Pat looked down and saw the bootblack 
busily engnard in shining his boots, he made the 
best of the business, and resolved to conduct 
himself as if he had intended from the beginning 
to get his boots polished. 

resently Pat remarked, thickly but noncha- 
dently, o hat toime do the nixt thrain go to 


Wi 

hea , dumb bootblack, of course, paid 
no attention. Pat waited patiently a few moments 
and then repeated, in a louder tone of voice, an 
leona farther over: 

What toime do the nixt thrain go to Wigham?” 

The bootblack kept on busily with his “shining,” 
and made no sign of intelligence. Pat bent low 
for a reply, which did not come. After another 
half-minute he raised his voice . rain: 

i say to you, down there: What—toime—do— 
the—nixt—thrain—go—to— Wigham ?” 

Still the bootblack paid no attention; but by this 
time Pat’s shouts had attracted several waiting 
passengers. Pat had his hands on the arms of his 
chair, and was apparently about to rise and 
astomnnt to chastise the bootblack for not answer- 
ing him 

“Hold on!” one of the passengers called out; 

“that boy is deaf and dumb!’ 

Pat paused. His wrath was apparently not 


quite mollified. 

“Dif and oe 3 ie it?” said he. “Dif and 
doomb, indade! , begorra, if he be dif and 
doomb, he naden’t ty shtuck 2» about it 

Shaking his head menacingly, he paid his fee for 
the shine, and with his resplendent cowhide boots 
quite out ‘ot keeping with the rest of his attire, he 
oo his way unsteadily in search of the Wigham 

rain. 
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Ready Next Time. 


There seems to be an occasional slight misunder- 
standing as to the nature of the aurora. Certain 
people have, indeed, regarded it as a fixed appear- 
ance, as regular in its course as the sun and moon. 
When a beautiful display took place, not long 
since, a certain lady was asked next morning if 
she had seen it. 


“No,” said she, in an aggrieved tone. “Did | 


you?” 

“Oh, yes; we watched it for a long time.” 

And I saw you that very afternoon, and you 
didn’t tell me there was going to be one! 

Of a mere cheerful and contented Sth was 
another lady who was in Paris during a fine 
appearance of these “northern lights.” 
os ~ you see the aurora last night?” asked a 
riend 

“NO; I didn’t know there was one.” 

“Oh, yes; it was perfectly beautiful. 
to have been out watching it, as we were 

” I’m sorry,” quoth she, “but never mind. 


You ought 
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The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- | 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Ade. | } 
STAMPS | 3: 300 tine mixed Vie toria, Cape | 

s of G. H., India, Japan, ete. ‘with 
po Stamp Album, only 10c. New s0pp. Price | 
t free. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com. |! 
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STANDARD STAMP CO., 4 Nicholson Pl., 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps Ladd 3 
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Drums and Uniforms. How 
d, “Ren Major’s Tactics, Street | 
Dell, ete., mailed free to you. We manufacture | 
the “WASHBU RN” Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 
* Everuthing known in Music. 
LYON & HEALY, Adams St., CHICAGO. 


o 411.80 
MEN'S SM, SUITS #2280 
DRESS Black or Gray Genuine | 

Gleg. ee Suit. Prince Albert, L Albert, sack or cu Fre [. 
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Putnam Clothing ouse, co 
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clothing, etc. 
50 styles Rubber Type. Outfitsfrom 1eup. | 
| 


RubberStampCo. A 1, New Haven,Conn 




















to sell Sash Locks | 
WA NTED AG . N T$ and Door Holders. | 
ample pom Lock | 


free by mail for 2-cent stamp; 
nvented. 
BROH 


sellers ev er | 
Write quick. 
adelphia. 


Saves money! Makes | 
—< printing for | 

ype-setting 
= "printed rules. 
Write for catalogue, 


PRINTING 
presses, ape. cards, 


. PRESS fo 
ete., to factor 


cards , circulars, &c 
Press for printin KELSEY & Yeo. 
a small paper $40, MERIDEN, - CONN 


SOFT RUBBER TIPS 


ON THE SHARP ENDS OF 


5c. Rocking-Chairs 


Per pair, post- Prevent base-boards and 
| 5 2 pairs furniture being scratched. 
or 26 cents. it any Rocker. 
| a your ur agend t0 don’t sell them\) 
end to us. 


Beats weight 8. be ~~ 
HARD & CO., an * “Oh 


DO YOUR OWN: 


























ELASTIC SS 
TIP. CO, 
370 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON, MASS. 


AT HOM and prepare for a good 

osition or advancement 

in business. We teach Bookk coping: 
Business Forms, Penmanship, Arit 

tt or Writh ting, Commercial 

horough, practical 








tam. Shorthand, 
. It givesa book A lcoartin life. ‘ears’ 
Re: erences from nett a pate, See advt. in Oct. 17th 
son 10 cents. 


BRYANL 4 StqAT TONE COLLEGE, BY MAIL 


TELEGRAPHY 


is a splepennt and profitable trade, easily and 
quickly learned. For 24 years we have been 
teaching young men and placing them in the 
ailway service. Have placed thousands and 
can do the same by you. 
agers and Supts. 0: —E.. ‘commenced as telegraph 
operators. our chances are just = 
much to learn. For particulars address Valentines’ 
School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


Beeman’ s— _THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
and a Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send $e. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


$200.00 IN GOLD GIVEN 


for selling a book # great interest and popu- 
larity, “Story of Turkey and Armenia,’ 
with a fall and graphic account 
of the massacres. 

R. H. Woodward Company, Baltimore, Md., are offer- 
ing $200.00 any one selling 200 copies mj “their new 
book, ” ‘Story of Turkey and Armenia.” This is a work 
of great ter and popularity. Many agents sell 15 
o— ada graphic and thrilling account is given 
Armenians which have ocmenes 
. Agents are offered the ost 
liberal terms and premiums. Freight paid and credit 














‘TA MPS. 101 all diff. patna ot ete. ,10e. we .wtd. wid.attop.c. | 
com. Large price-list free. Shaw Stamp 


PAY hE ie or MAGI 


STEREC a 
use woe ent. 
Sh: roll ps . ky rice Tt & A LLAMA, ie 


CONS, and VIEWS of all grades 
418 Arch St., PHILADELP) 


gas z-send to publie Exhibition and | 


‘ate Opdeien = Ee 3 
Bic Food CL of New Wheels at . ons to | 








Nassau St., New Y: 


ALL-PAPER 





Somotes, pooled 








NEW ‘96 STYLES. | 
FACTORY PRICES. | 








than regular prices. Agents make good | 
money. e. . STACY &CO.. 1435 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 
PARKER'S 

HAIR BALSA 








Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures — diseases & hair setting: 
1.00 at Druggists. 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. In a priyate practice of eS 
years it has never failed to cure any 
of Croup. Trial package by mail, 10 cents. » 
50c. Dr. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, NY. 





















Revolvers 


not having the best material and workmanship 
used in their manufacture are not reliable. The 


SMITH & WESSON REVOLVER 


is as carefully constructed as a high-class watch, over? 
part being thoroughly tested before used. Send for han¢ 
some illustrated catalogue telling you all about them. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


30 Stockbridge Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


It Kills 





Every Kind 
of Vermin 
RATS, MICE 
ROACHES 

BUGS 


and every house- 
hold pest exter- 
minated by 


ELECTRIC 
as PASTE 


SURE, SAFE, INSTANT. 
At all Druggists and Grocers. 25 cents per box. 


—the modern ready-to-use 
waN? VE POLISH 


makes your 
stove bright 
with little j 
work. No 
dirt, dust or 
odor. Atall 
dealers’. { 

















given. Write them immediately. 














_ Asthma Cured 


MRS. J. L. MUNROE, Rutland, Mass., has stayed cured 11 years! 


MILLS, 113 yy Ford 8t., Rochester, N. Y., has 


= 6. cured 16 
GEO. BALMAIN, 40 Chili Ave., Rochester, N. Y., has stayed 
cured 11 years! 


TO STAY 
CURED. 


W. H. WHITCOMB, Poynette, Wis., has stayed cured 10 years! 
MRS. JENNIE MILLER, Nora Springs, Iowa, has stayed 
cured 12 years. 


Are You Interested ? 


Write for Dr. Hayes’ Thesis on Asthma, 
for free examination by mail. 


with 2000 other references, and ask for blank 


Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Take a e-naguang Case of the 


i SOAPS 


and a iliasateeoma” 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


LARKIN - 


CASE CONTAINS . 

100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, 






Both if at retail 


From factory to family, 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ 
IF DISAPPOINTED, 


unusually generous, is 


10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 


If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost . 
Either Premium is worth 


Shaving Soap. 


$10.00 
$10.00 
$20.00 


pon (0), 


TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 





Nore. — The eee sae of the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co., although 
enuine. 


From personal inspection of factory and expe- 


rience with their goods and premiums we know that they are all that is claimed for them and can heartily 


recommend them.—TZhe Christian Work. 


Our offer fully explained in 
The Companion. Nov. 


28.1805. Lhe Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| 
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Earn a Bicycle. 


The above picture shows a group of proud and happy young 
people who have earned their own bicycle 


We want to introduce our Teas, Spices and 
Village and Hamlet. 
You Can Help Us. 

Sell 75 lbs. and we will give you a Youth’s 
Safety Bicycle (Pneumatic Tire) ; 100 lbs. fora 
Young Ladies’ Bicycle, and 200 and 250 Ibs. for 
26 and 28-in. High-Grade Bicycles for Men and 
Women; 50 ibs. for a Waltham Gold Watch 
and Chain; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain ; 30 lbs. for a Fairy Tricycle ; 50 tbs, 
for a Decorated Dinner Set; 25 ibs. for a Ban- 
quet Lamp; 10 Ibs. for a Gold Ring with Gem. 


These articles are within reach of bright Boys and 
Girls and of Ladies with leisure. We pay the express or 
freight if cash is sent with order. Send full address on 
postal for Catalogue, Order-sheet and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER, Springfield, Mass. 


RISING SIM 











“PASTE “IN CAKES 
FOR AQUICK SHINE | FOR GENERAL BLACKING 
APPLIEDawoPOLISHED} APPLIED «oPOLISHED 

WITH A CLOTH” WITH ABRUSH”” 
MorseBros .Props.@anton, Mass.USA. 








has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis- 
faction to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver. 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


4 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 
substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in 
small doses, its effect will give satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For Sale by all Drugqgists. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 
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Laying the Table-Cloth. 


Most American girls and many of their brothers 
have had to “set the table” when they would have 
better enjoyed doing something else, but the task 
offered no serious difficulties. If they had had to 
follow the French fashion of several centuries ago 
they might well have felt some dismay. Probably 
no little French girls of the period from the twelfth 
to the seventeenth centuries could have arranged 
a fashionable table-cloth without considerable 
assistance. 


In the twelfth ooatuay the table-cloths were 
very large, and were always laid on the table 
double; for a long time they were called “doub- 
liers” for that reason. The ¢loth was first placed 
so as to touch the floor on the side of the table at 
which the guests sat; then all the cloth that 
remained was folded so that it just covered the 
ta 


ble. 

Charles V. had sixty-seven table-cloths, which 
were from fifteen to ony yards long and two 
yards wide. He had oné cloth which was thirty- 
two yards long, and had the arms of Franée 
embroidered on it in silk. All of these were 
fringed. 

In the sixteenth century ‘“‘doubliers,” or double 
cloths, were replaced by two table-cloths, one of 
pee was small and was laid just as we iay ours 
to-day. 

The other, which was put on over it, was 
skit and of beautifully-figured linen. It was 
ski ouly folded in such a way that, as a book of 

time save “It resembled a winding river, 
ier ruffled by a little breeze, for among very 
many little folds were here and there great 
bubbles.” 

It must have required much art and care to 
make dishes, plates, salt-cellars, sauce-dishes and 

lasses, stand steadily in the midst of this undulat- 
= — and among those “bubbles” and puffy 
‘olds. 

However, the fashion had only a short existence, 
as is apt to be the case with unpractical fashions, 
and toward the latter part of the century a single 
cloth laid flat, and touching the floor on all sides 
of the table, came into general use. 


His Thought. 


A man who is sad or sorry is often approached 
best from the commonplace side. In the “History 
of the Town of Bedford” is a story of a misan- 
thropic patient in a Washington hospital during 
the war. He had a compound fracture of the 
knee, and as he was in pain most of the time, 
could scarcely be expected to prove a jovial 
companion. 
down all efforts at conversation, one lady, 


Yet, although he steadily frowned | 
who | 


| 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adr. 


ELECTRICITY PAPERS. 








No.1. How to Make a Dynamo. Price Each, 10c 
| No.2. How to Make a Telephone. 4 “ 
No.3. How to Make ay Motor. | BUBIER PUB.CO., 

No.4. How to Make a Storage Battery. LYNN, MASS. 





was staying in the hospital to nurse her husband, | 


succeeded in getting into his life one little wedge 
of human kindliness. She writes: 


He does not care to have me read or speak to 
him; we call him “South Carolina’ because he 
wishes to be “let alone.” 

One morning, as I took my usual walk down the 
aisle, his head was resting on his hands and he 
looked very solemn. 1| felt that he was — ey 
I was determined to call him out of himself if 1 
could. Acting on the impulse of the moment, I 
Sa’ 


“A penny for your thoughts, sir!” 

To my surprise he did not frown, as he had done 
before when I had spoken to _ but said quietly: 
“ thought is too foolish to tell 

erhaps a ee re lied. 
“Well,” said he, “I was 


just wishing I could 
have some buttermilk biscuit for breakfast, 


like 


those the woman used to make with whom I} 


boarded in New Hampshire.” 

He told me her name and where she lived, and 
then I could say that she was my husband's | 
cousin. That made a beginning, and sinee then I 
have dared to “be neighborly.” 


* 
> 





He Caught the Lightning. 


Mr. Bishop’s cruise along the Atlantic coast of 
the United States in a paper canoe, some years 
ago, excited wide remark, and his advent here and 
there in little inlets where he sought shelter for | 
the night was often a great event, especially to the 
colored inhabitants. That a man could sail in a 
paper boat was indeed a marvel. Of his reception 
at one such place he gives the following account: 


The blacks crowded around the canoe, and 
while feeling its firm texture, expressed themselves 
in their peculiar and original way. One of them, 
known as a “tonguey nigger,” volunteered to 
explain the wonder. 

0 the question from one negro, “How did dis 
yere Yankeeman come all dis fur way in de paper 
canoe, all hissef ’lone?” the “educated” negro 
replied: 

‘It’s all de Lord. No man ken come so fur ina 
paper boat ef de Lord didn’t help him. De Lord 
does eberyting. He puts. de tings in de Yankee- 
man’s heads to do’em, an’ y | does ‘em. Dar was 
Franklin u ~—— Be made de telegraph. Did ye 
eber har tell o 

“Nebber, nebber!” answered many voices, and 
with a look of commiseration for such ignorance, 
the orator proceeded: 

“Dis great Franklin, Cap’n Franklin, he tort 
he’d koteh de * tning and make de telegraph ; so 
he flies a big kite ay p to de heabens, an’ he 
ay de string in de bottle 

Jen he holds A, de bottle in one han’, an’ he holds 
de cork in de udder han’. wn comes de light- 
ning an’ fills de bottle Fe up, an’ Cap’n Franklin 
he done cork him u a quick, an’ kotched de 
lightning an’ made de telegraph. 





on 


Why They Quarrelled. 


A servant who can get a better place is not much 
to be blamed if she refuses to live in a quarrelsome 
family. 

Housekeeper, in pursuit of a cook—Why did you 
leave your last place? 

—I couldn’t stand the dreadful way the 
master and missus used to quarrel, mum. 
atousekeeper—What did they use to quarrel 

Cen The way the dinner was cooked, mum.— 
Exchang 


dat hab nuffin in it. | 


| 
$ 












that created such 


FREE. a sensation at the 
- nn Spee ew. sent to Bierele o meders foe Se. 

8 fo ng € nses. T Ss. 
& COMPANY, 26 West 23d Street, New York. 


A collection of 1000 postage-stamps, 
Stamps every one genuine and all different, 
with a $3.50 edition of the best stamp album pub- 
lished, will be wong st-free, for $8.86. Send fora 
FREE copy of our Weekly ‘Stamp Paper, it is 
valuable to any collector. Stamps sent on approval 
bg liberal discount. 1000 mixed, 25 cents. 
Cc. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


POWDER kills ROACHES, 
BUGS, FLEAS, FLIES, ANTS, 
MOTHS, and saves FURS and 
WOOLENS; clean and harm- 
less; never fails. Sold 25 years. 
A decided success. Reduced to 


50 cents per can, three for $1.35, 
post-paid. Order direct from BUCK & RAYNER 
State and Madison Streets, CHICAGO. 
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An Opportunity Extraordinary 


In High-Grade Musical Instruments. 


Every home needs some sort of a Musical 
Instrument. Every Companion reader now 
has one of the greatest chances ever offered to 
secure a high-grade Musical Instrument at a 
little price. Your money back if you are not 
satisfied. 





This Celebrated Lyman 
Guitar — standard size, 
iniaid pos ,cedar neck, 





.} inlaid position dots, 
hogany 
finish—a regular 36. do Instrument for , aa 98 


This Beautiful Mandolin 
—of walnut or mahog- . 
any, seven - ribbe . 
deep shell, a top inlaid sound 
hole, rosew r-board, inlaid 
osition dots, Ita ian model, Lopes $2. 98 


head—value 6.00, to go at 
This oe Violin Out- 
fit, consisting of Stradi- 


varius violin of Brazil 
wood, bow, wood case, 
one set-of strings, one box 


f rosin — used $3.98 


0! 
to be $10.00, the complete set now at . 
This 11-inch Calf-Head Banjo 












THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


we ee ee 


Mesinger Saddle Souvenir Pin, | 








— nickel- menos, 
wash - line 
nickel Conckoets 
with safety nuts, nickel - grooved 
hoop, Sax i" ee Gocmep- P 
silver frets, ebony pegs, nicke -piece 

—a regular $8.50 instrument for . : $4. 88 

FREE. Musical Monthly to purchasers 
mentioning this paper 


THE ABOVE GOODS GO BY EXPRESS. 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Ave., 59th and 60th Sts., New York. 
PSSPSSSSSSSSSeeeeeseeeeee es 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 

for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving. 


Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
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Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Blotches, Pimples and 
Tan, makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 
Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists or mailed for 
2cents. Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. | 
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INCUBATORS 


Our 160-page, finelyillustrated # 
Combined cee Guide and 
Catalogue will tell you what é 
you wish to know about 


PROFITS IN POULTRY. 
We manufacture a complete line of Incubators, « 
Brooders and Poultry Appliances. Guide and Cata- 
logue 10c. (stamps or silver). Worth One Dollar. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Quincy Ills. 3 
4 hat Rha R a” ea 

ad HERE ? when you wish to Trav- 

el, and they will inform 


How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, ] 
Spring or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 
dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all ] 
[ Steamships—no extracost. See Tourist Gazette 
[ 1 
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Write Gaze where and 











(by mail 10 cts.),and Save Money. State your 
wishes carefully Phe information Free. Address 
HENRY GAZE&80 us, ye. , Universal Tourist 
Agents, 113 Broadw —= 
{ 201 wv, ashington St. hoaioni: 
220 S. Clark S8t., Chicago, Il; 
135 S. Fifth St., ) Phila: elphia. 
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15 LARGE PKTS. NEW FLOWER SEEDS 
ohn 


FOR ONLY 15 CENTS 
pay postage and packing. 

- oy { Japanese Imperial 
ae Glory (as shown m cut). 

This grand new variety is truly 
Wonderful; flowers very large, 

all colors,” red, green, marble 
fringed, white spotted with blue, 
and all of incomparable beauty. 
1 pkt Mammoth whom 1 pkt 
Cosmos, 1 pkt Crimson Eye H- 
biscus, 1 


ent 1 Ley Gaillardia, 1 pkt Go- 
t Larkspur, 1 pkt Giant 
Coxcomb, 1 pkt Sweet Alyssum. ndytuft, 1 pkt Mignon- 
ette, 1 pkt Phiox. 1 pkt Sweet Pea. 15 large packets choice veg- 
etable seeds, all different kinds 15 cts. 15 bulls New Giadioius 
15 cts. We will send the three collections for Only 3G Cents. 
Remember we refund your money if not as represented. 
J.ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. ¥ 
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| with a ** Trump” Watch and 


Holder is thoroughly equipped for 
pleasure riding or scorching. Costs 
$3.00, complete. For sale by all jew- 
elers. 


|THE WATERBURY WATCH CO., 
WATERBURY, CONN. 














Made to secure 500,000 | 
new cus- ai New Choice 
tomers. KGS. Seeds sure to, 
grow * 8 blossom 1 t Note 
Post-paid for . C S. the t 
— Pansy, 50 colors, Phlox, 2 varieties, 
” 
aly 
\ 
" 
+ 
. 
» 





* fine st shades, Petunia, 12 latest colors, 
Balsam, 10,grand sorte, Poppy, 10 elegant shades, 
Mignonette, sweet, very fragrant, and Everbloom- 
ing Sweet Alyssums. 
Kimbark, Evanston, Ill., writes: “ It is 

e pleasure to plant Buckbee’s Seeds —mey always 

grow. og-Add three cents ext 15 cover 
* postage and receive New, Instructive rand Beauti- 
* ful Seed and Plant Book 
« m=. be “x BUCKBEBE, 


. Box 
q Rookfore Seed Sarme, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
VewvvrvrrrryrrrSesS 
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If you want a sure relief for 
limbs, use an 


§ Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and 


tions is as good as the genuine. 


is 





@0280002020202020202808 


pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Porous 
Plaster 


imita- 








every one. The Seed 
abandenee of ripe fruit. 
LL HEAD 


cellent qi 


JAPANESE ‘CLIMBING CUCUMBER —A wondertal va 
ty from Japan, and will climb a trellis, wire netting, or any sup- 
to 8 feck. Fruits early and continually; long, tender, excel- 


lent for tli. Fi all as a wonderful curiosit; 
GOL om TE THUM Ss Fer0e! 
iP 


A 
rly Rose, ma 
yield in eac! 


apa’ r Tom Pop Corn,and 1 
Sac (packed from frost) witha — ionm al (asthing published like it) for only 


Every person sending M. O. or veel for above Collection, 
y Seeds, we will send ‘‘Suceess W 
euctisente for seeds, 


$250.00 FOR TOMATOES. 


others will not. Itisa beauty, very smoot 
need not be 
Be sure to tryi 
ABBAGE—Very early. Sure to be all head. 
SUKEMEAD CABBA GE—ts sure to head 





ty. 
—A perfect little wonder, produces several 


ng. 

das @ wonderful variety, 

at same time and yielded over 3 times as man 

We want it — in every poe bo in us s vthis year and offer a 
State from one potato. Instructions with potato which is worth $1. to any one. 

cl SECIAL, OFFER. -We _ senda vangpoeey: of ey Tomato, AU Head Early and Surehead 


ith the Garden,” a monthly magazine,one year free, and WEEKS From 
Order at once, pr he ‘FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, box 48, ROSE HILt. N.Y. 


This is the most wonderful Tomato we ever 
— will ripen in the cold North where 
‘and so early that it more than pleases 
~" until April or May, and will give an 







Cap 









of large size, ex- 
ie heads have weighed 60lbs. 





earliest in the world. 


J. 
andsome Prize for largest 


whole Early Fortune 





and names of three reese wis 


Send for catalogue No. @&. | 
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?Our Jack-Tar Outfit 





A BARCAIN COLLECTION OF 


FLOWER SEEDS 


10 Choice Annuals 
(everybody's favorites), AT 


new, fresh seeds, sure to 
grow and bloom this season. 

Pansy, 4 colors and 
markings; Phlox,20 colors; 
Verbena, l8colors; Pinks 
10 colors; Petunia, 10 col- 
ors; Asters, 12 colors; Bal- 
sam, 8 colors; Sweet 
Peas, I2 colors; Migno- 
nette and "Sweet Alyssum. 


F R 12 CENTS and the name and ad- 
Fm] of two of your 
friends who grow flowers, I wil! send, postpaid, 
the complete collection, one pkt. each of the ten 
varieties jonouah for any ordinary garden.) This 
isa BO DE offer, made to introduce m 
home grown ay tj seeds to new customers anc 
which 1 guarantee to please you or the amount’ 
paid refunded and the seeds given as a present. 
Miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT 
$19 and $23 Sixth St. So., MInwEAPOLIs, MINN. 
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Two 
Beauties. 


The DELONG 

HOOK AND 

EYE and the 
CUPID HAIR PIN. 
The one will not un- 
hook of itself, the 
other will not slip out 
of the hair. 


Both made by 
Richardson & DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia, 





REE EEREEEEKKKKKKHKKKKE 


51.99 
Breaks Every 


It consists of a 
beautiful Sailor 
Suit and Extra 
ousers made 
of Pure Wool 
Fast Color Navy 
Twilled 
Cheviot. 
Blouses trim 
med with Sou- 
tache Braid, 
Black or White. 


Your money 
back for the 
asking is our 
guarantee. 


To COMPAN- 
10N readers 


$ 
Sizes 3 to 12 years. l ® 99 
Postage 21 cents each. 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Ave., 59th and 60th Sts., New York. 
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a se ta kinds F oppy ... 2#%kinds 
Nasturtiums 10 Candytufts 10 “ 
lox . 20 “ MorningGlory 15 m4 





Verbena . 18 “ Sweet Peas 36 
—— 6s CO “ Mignonette 5“ 
Petunia. . 12 “ = Alyssum 5“ 
~ Asters 7 “ Portulaca. 5 “ 
Balsam 10 Zinnias . 10 
(A) The above 16 pkg. Choice Annuals ° : . 10c. 
(B) or, 2 ounces Tall Nasturtiums, choice ° ° 10c. 
(C) or,3 “ mR ws ° ° 10c. 
(D) or, . tha Was? in , 1200 kds flower sds 10c. 
(E) or 10 phen “a0 kinds) Choice Vegetable Seeds 
— Parsnips, Cucumber, Squash, Cab- 
¢, Radish, Onion, Melon) . ; ° 10c. 
"_ ‘a se “ir any one of the abore lots post- SOc. 
age paid for price quoted. 
SPECIAL 


. If you will send us 50 cents we will send you 
POST-PAID all the above 5 lots, and 1-4 Ib. of the 
finest and best-named varieties of SWEET PEAS FREE. 
Address HILLSIDE NURSERY, 214 Broadway, Somer- 
ville, Mass. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


















ARE THE CHOICE 


OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 


is simply claimed to be. 


REWARD 


Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen '%6 
Waverley during 18%, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the 
facts and the sentence of the thief. This reward is open to every one excepting 


the owner of the stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one person in any case. 


ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 





40 YEARS THE STANDARD! 


_ THE DAVIDSON SYRINGE, 








SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is #1.75 
a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single week issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals shonld be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order. Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
— to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it. as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 

_ your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against poyin money to strangers | 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do | 
this it must be at their own risk. | 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








INSOMNIA FROM EXHAUSTION. 


Exhaustion of the brain is a not uncommon cause 
of sleeplessness. This exhaustion is usually the 
result of ill health such as follows dyspepsia, or is 
due to the lack of healthy nutrition resulting from 
overwork, debility, anxiety, depressing emotions, 
or chronic heart disease. 

The brain becomes abnormally sensitive, and the 
slightest impression serves to arouse it. There is 
also an unequal distribution of blood to the brain, 
which makes it unstable—one part is more active 
than another. 

In order to reach the cause of insomnia from 
cerebral exhaustion a radical course of treatment 
is necessary, involving a complete change of habits 
and life. A long vacation at the shore or in the 
country, or, better, a sea-voyage, may be under- 
taken. 

Various kinds of baths may be employed. Hot 
water to the feet with cold applications to the 
head in cases where the blood appears to be 
unequally distributed, warm sponge-baths, and 
especially complete immersion in warm water, are 
of great service in equalizing the circulation and 
soothing the general nervous system. 

Medicines are needed for two reasons: to calm 
and nourish the enfeebled nervous system, and to 
enrich the blood. For the latter purpose, a full 
diet and plenty of fresh air are of course required. 
To quiet the nervous system certain sedatives 
may be used, but only those prescribed by a 
competent physician. In procuring sleep it is 
necessary to sustain the brain and general system, 
and not to paralyze them with narcotics. 

It is sometimes seid that nothing equals alcohol 
in the treatment of insomnia from exhaustion, and 
many are deluded into setting up the habit of 
taking a “nightcap.” It may be true that a 
draught of hot toddy in such cases will arouse the 
enfeebled heart and stimulate the circulation to a 
greater degree of activity; but to say that alcohol 
serves as a food in any sense of the word is to 
attribute to it powers which it never has. 

The system requires such an amount of diffusible 
nutriment as will steady it until a change of occu- 
pation, rest and wholesome food can have an 
opportunity to perform that duty. This can cer- 
tainly be as well done with a cup of hot milk, or 
hot water and milk, as with the small amount of 
alcohol which is usually prescribed. 
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LITERAL OBEDIENCE. 


Sir Joseph Crowe in his recent ‘“‘Reminiscences”’ 
gives several instances of the manner in which 
religious belief in India may conflict with the 
practical affairs of life. 

He had numerous servants there, for a man who 
had been hired for one sort of work always refused 
to undertake anything else, and the consequence 
was that the place was full of people either idle or 
fast asleep. When they did work, however, it 
was often under certain restrictions which a 
stranger was not likely to guess in the beginning. 

At one time the bungalow was overrun with 
mice, and so a boy was ordered to buy half a dozen 
traps and set them. He obeyed, and next day took 
his master round triumphantly to show that each 
of them was occupied by a prisoner. 

A few days later it was evident that the mice 
were still rampant all over the bungalow, and the 
master called his boy. 

“Have you set the mouse-traps?” asked he. 

“Yes, sahib.” 

“How many mice did you catch?” 

“Fifty.” 

“What did you do with them?” 

“T let them out again.” 

“But,” said the master, “they were to be caught 
and killed.” 

“Oh,” said the boy, “I never kill anything!” 

And then the sahib remembered that the Hindu 
religion makes that merciful but inconvenient 
provision. 

This explained to him a circumstance he had 
observed in the house of a neighbor who kept a 
dog. The animal suffered from vermin, which a 


| and naree with it in safety to the bedding. Next 
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man did indeed spend his day in removing them, | 
but he only transferred them from the animal’s 
back to the ground, whence they incontinently | 
hopped on again. 


BRAVE AND COOL. 


In January last a Philadelphia tenement-house 
was burned. Two men were killed, several persons 
were badly injured, while others escaped in an 
almost miraculous manner. The fourth floor was 
occupied by the family of Joseph Zellers. The 
father and mother seem to have been absent, but 
the five children were at home. All were saved, 
through the bravery and coolness of the oldest of 
them, a girl of sixteen, whose conduct is briefly 
described by the Record. 


Jenny Zellers was dressing the children, the 
youngest a mere baby, when a cloud of smoke 
came into the room and at the same time the frantic 
cries of those below reached her ears. 

Hastily opening the door she saw the flames 
leaping up the stairway toward her. Never hesi- 
tating, she shut the door, and calling the children 
together, forced them up a ladder and through a 
trap-door to the roof. bd were elevated high 
above the surrounding buildings, and below them 
the flames were roaring with terrible ay. 

Still retaining her presence of mind, the brave 
girl dropped her brother, a lad of fourteen, to the 
roof of the house to the south. It was a fall of 
ten feet, but the boy landed ney and then the 
girl braved the fire in her doomed home to secure 
a quantity of bedding. 

his she threw to her brother, who arranged it 
on the roof, and then, one by one, she dropped the 
other children. The infant she took in her arms, 


she broke a skylight in the roof to which all had 
escaped, and lowering the children through it, they 
all reached the street. 


A MONKEY’S ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


No creature but man has ever made use of fire. 
An African traveller, indeed, has told a story of 
apes making a thieving raid on a camp of natives, 
and carrying torches to light their way; but this 
story lacks proof, and is not accepted as true by 
zoblogists. 

There is, however, inthe Philadelphia Zoélogical 
Garden a monkey who has learned to scratch 
matches woe! well. This accomplishment he 
is willing to exhibit on any occasion. He has 
learned to hold the match by its middle part, so 
that his fingers are not burned by being too near 
the flame, and so that the match will not break by 
being held too near the other end. 

This fact involves another, that he is aware 
which end has the sulphur, and does not attempt 
to scratch the unsulphured end. He has further- 
more learned that a rough surface is better to 
scratch the match on than a smooth one, and his 
care in looking for a songn place is very diverting. 

But with all this intelligence, the monkey has no 
notion of kindling another fire with the one that 
he has caused by the friction of the match. He 
simply lets the match burn out, and if he lights 
another, does it for the pleasure of seeing it burn. 

This monkey’s keepers, and the men of science 
who are experimenting with his intelligence, hope 
to communicate to him eventually an idea of fire- 
pao and using; but from the moment the 
succeed in doing so—if they ever do succeed — it 
will be necessary to keep matches out of his reach. 


SOUND REASON. 


The late Rev. Dr. William L. Breckenridge, of 
Kentucky, used to tell this story of an Irishman 
who desired to have a letter written home to his 
friends in the old country. It was at a time when 
provisions were so abundant in the West as to be 
almost without value. 


After meotioning a good many things that he 
wished to have written to his friends in Lreland in 
regard to America, Patrick said: 

“Tell them that I get all the meat I can eat three 
times a week.” 

“And what do you mean by that?” asked the 
writer. ‘Don’t you get all the bacon you can eat 
three times a day?” 

“Yes, your riverence,” was the prompt reply. 

“Well, then, what do ey mean by writing to 
your friends in Ireland that you get all the meat 
you can eat three times a week?” 

“Faith,” said Pat, “and that is more than they 
will believe.” 


CURIOUS STORAGE OF HAY. 


An English traveller through Kashmir found in 
practice there a novel method of putting fodder up 
for winter use. The country lies in a valley among 
the Himalayas. The chief industry of the people 
consists in raising fine wool, and in making this 
into fabrics which have carried the name of the 
country all over the world. 


A curious custom in some places is that of hang- 
ing quantities of hay up among the branches of 
trees. hy it was done was more than I could 
guess, till my guide informed me that in winter the 
snow lies five and six yards in depth, and that the 
supplies of hay, which now look only as if they 
were meant for camelopards, are then easily 
reached by the flocks of sheep which abound there. 


THE WITNESS REMEMBERED. 


An exchange prints a story of a lawyer, famous 
for his sharpness, who once met his match in a 
very unexpected quarter. 


An old woman was being questioned by him as 
to how the testator had looked when he made a 
remark to her about some relatives. 

“Now, how can I remember? He’s been dead 
two years,” she replied, ae. 

“Is your memory so poor that you can’t remember 
two years back?” questioned the lawyer. 

The old woman was silent, and the lawyer asked, 
“Did he look anything like me?” 

“Seems to me he did have the same sort of vacant 
look,” responded the witness, and the lawyer had 
no further questions. 


Harper’s Magazine reports a piece of enterprise 
on the art of a French confectioner. He catered 
to English and American trade and wished to have 
it known that all customers would be waited upon 
promptly. To that end he put out the following 
sign: Short Weights Here. 


It was said of a handsome but brainless young 
“society”? man that he made a very good chrysan- 


COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the usé 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. [Adv. 


SPALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 


Instructive Books on athletic sports, 
profusely illustrated, containing the latest 
rules, and written by a competent author- 

t Hand Ball. 14. Curling, Hockey, 
ll. 16. Skating. A 








. Price, 10c. per book, ° 
S. or Canada. Free—Handsome Iilus.Catalogue. Address, 
Dept. ‘‘C,”’ American Sports Publishing Co. 241 Broadwa: , N.Y. 








For Wakefulness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: 
**T have seen great benefit from the steady 
use of this preparation in cases of chronic 
wakefulness.’’ 
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Fun for Children. 





A Complete Circus comprising Trained and Per- 
forming Animals, Acrobats, Tight-Rope Walkers, Bare- 
Back and Bicycle Riders, Clowns, etc. 


THE MOST ENTERTAINING AND AMUSING 
NOVELTY EVER SEEN. 
Sent toany address on receipt of five 2c. stamps. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO., 546 Broadway, N.Y. City. 














Mfrs. of High-Grade Wash Embroidery and Sewing Silks. 
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: O’NEILL’S, 


Every 


The Big Store. IS 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, C ostumes, \S 
Furniture, China, Glassware, Groceries, etc. 


Sixth Avenue, S 
20th to 21st St., N.Y. 3 
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Woman Proud of Her Home is 
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will be interested in this Great Bargain which aptly 1S 


illustrates The Big Stores’ Profit-sharing method D 
of merchandising . ° ‘ * ° ° ° e — 
>, 
Z 
A Handsome Rocker s 
b 
2) 


in Antique Oak or Mahogany finish, highly polished =| 
and regularly sold for $5.00, may be secured now for 
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- $2.98 -:- >, 


We are now booking names for our Spring ), 
and Summer Catalogue, ready April 1st. 
for it and mention the Youth’s Companion. Z 

All Paid Packages delivered by Express free of IS 
charge at any point within 100 miles of N.Y. City. @& 


Send for our 
Catalogue — FREE. 
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Send 1S 
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No. 27%. 


Price $7.50. 


Full satisfaction guaranteed. 
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““THE NATION’S FAVORITE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT” 






Autoharp Style No. 2 7-8 is perhaps the most popular of all. 
chord-bars, permitting modulations enough to play most any 
Instruction book, music and fittings go with each instrument. 

All Music Dealers sell this style, or we will send it prepaid on receipt of price. 
Write for our beautifully illustrated story, ‘‘How the Auto- 
harp Captured the Family,’ also Catalogue, SENT FREE. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. A, Dolge Bidg., New York. 
Salesrooms and Studios, 28 East 23d Street. 
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«_The 


) Autoharp 


**The musical possibilities of which 
are unlimited,’’ as the World’s Fair 
Commission said, referring to the 
Autoharp in its fullest scope. 


Easy to Play. 
Easy to Buy. 


The Autoharp is a thoroughly musical 
instrument in its entire range of styles. 
It has seven 
iece of popular music. 


rice $7.50. 
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servant was hired to pick off and destroy. The 


themum-holder. 








BROWNS 


French Dressin 


A Brilliant, Lasting and 
Flexible Polish we we vw 


Known in almost every land where boots 
and shoes are worn. For nearly fifty years 
it has been the choice of discriminating 
ladies. It gives a brilliant polish which 
lasts and leaves the leather soft. 
When wet it will not soil the skirts. 
- Do not experiment with doubtful I 
’ polishes, but buy Brown’s. It 5 
has a record %& SS 8 H 


Quality and Quantity. 
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“In the multitude of 
counsellors there 


A board of 21 expert engineers and mechan- 
ics, every one wise in bicycle building, passes 
upon each detail of Columbia construction. 
These men are all workers in bicycle im- 
provement. Little of value can escape their 
watchful search. Few mistakes of con- 
struction can pass the scrutiny of their com- 
bined wisdom. 





You are buying the safest bicycle in the world when you buy a 





Bicycle 


$100 TO ALL - Standard of the World 








The handsomest catalogue ever issued tells fully of Columbias, and of 
Hartford bicycles,—$80, $60, $50,—next best to Columbias. The book is free 
if you call upon the Columbia agent ; by mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


Pope Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town. If Columbias are 
not properly represented in your vicinity let us know. 
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1896 Crescent Catalogue Mailed on Request. 


* * We are constantly adding to our list of agents. + + 


oe WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. — 









Blue ey oe 
- 10 Cents. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


Electric t othe’ oes 


Unequalled for Use with the Finest Fabric in Ladies’ wear. 


Makes Shirts, Collars and Cuffs look like new. Invaluable to 
housekeepers. Requires no boiling. Will not stick to the iron. 


FREE Sample on receipt of your Grocer’s name, if he does not keep it. 





ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 45 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
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> “Get a Regal on : 
© e 
0 Buy Direct — “From Maker to Wearer”— at 8 
5 factory price. We have no agents, only our @ 
. own stores. O 
ow e 
. One Price. One Profit. : 
e * 
° * 
: Tike : 
. . 
e J 
- 
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. * 
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o -_ 
O OUR English Button, as dressy C 
J J 
‘ vat neat a shoe as money ‘ 
6 and experience can make. Best ° 
9 Imported Patent Calf, with © 
O ° Tr 2 
English Custom Toe. 
e e 
e . 
J 
; At all Regal 50 
. e * 
O Stores A Pair. . 
o 
2 Upon receipt of $3.75 we will ship a : 
n P $3-75 p 
O pair of our shoes express prepaid to O 
. any part of the U. S. ° 
° Send stamp for Catalogue C. * 
J 7” 
° | L. C. BLISS & CO. $ 
° STORES: 109 Summer St., Boston; 115 & 117 Nassau St., 1347 2 
Broadway, 291 Broadway, New York ; 357 Fulton St., Brookl pn 5 
7 1305 F St., N. W., Washington: 69 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, U 
220 Westminster St., Providence ; 219 E. Baltimore St., or 
O 119 North Main St., Brockton ; 103 Dearborn St., and Dearborn ° 
. St., cor, Washingt on, and 237 State St., Chicago. a 
” e 
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FREE 


nae ss BICYCLE. 


CATALOGVE AMERICAS REPRESENTATIVE BICYCLE. 
THE LIBERTY CYCLE COMPANY, 4 Warren St., New York. 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 1013 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 73 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 316 Western Boulevard, New York. 
1217 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 567 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 12 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 1024 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D, C, 





